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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1954 


Tue Unitep States CatHoric Historica Socrety held its 
sixty-ninth annual meeting on Wednesday, November 3, 1954, at 
Marymount College, 221 East 71st Street, New York City. The 
retiring president, A. Paul Levack, professor of history at Ford- 
ham University, called the meeting to order at 8:15 P.M. and, upon 
motion duly made and seconded, dispensed with the reading of min- 
utes of the previous meeting and reports of officers of the society. 
Dr. Levack then called upon the chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Mr. George B. Fargis, who proposed the following slate 
of officers: honorary president, His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of New York; president, Charles H. Ridder, 
K.M.; vice-president, the Reverend Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J.; 
treasurer, Richard Reid; secretary, George B. Fargis; and editor 
of publications, the Reverend James A. Reynolds. The committee 
also nominated, as directors for three years: the Right Reverend 
Philip J. Furlong, the Reverend John H. Harrington, A. Paul 
Levack, and the Reverend Joseph N. Moody. Fred R. Beaudry 
and Alfred B. Cadley were named to fill unexpired terms on the 
board of directors. Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 
secretary was directed to cast one ballot for each candidate. 

The new president, Charles H. Ridder, publisher of the Catho- 
lic News, and for many years treasurer of the society, in thanking 
the members for the honor conferred upon him, reviewed the ac- 
tivities of the society over the many years of its existence, with 
particular reference to its numerous publications. He expressed 
the hope that work of equally high merit would continue under 
his leadership. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, Cardinal Spellman 
was escorted to the dais. Dr. Levack then presented to His Emi- 
nence and to the audience the speaker of the evening, Dr. James E. 
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Roohan, fellow of Saybrook College and assistant professor of his- 
tory at Yale University, who discussed “American Catholics and 
the Social Question, 1865-1900.” Drawing largely from the ob- 
servations of American bishops and other Catholic leaders and 
from the Catholic press, Mr. Roohan traced the development of 
Catholic opinion regarding the labor movement from the days of 
cautious approval or disapproval, when labor organizations were 
suspect as secret societies. His paper is printed elsewhere in this 
volume. 

The gratitude of the society for his contribution to the evening 
and, in larger terms, to the historiography of the American Church 
was expressed to the speaker by the Reverend Joseph N. Moody, 
a director of the society and professor of history at Cathedral Col- 
lege, New York. Mr. Roohan was also congratulated by Cardinal 
Spellman, who had returned from Rome only a few hours pre- 
vious to the meeting. His Eminence, whose presence under such 
circumstances amply testified to the munificent patronage he, like 
his predecessors in the see of New York, has accorded the society, 
alluded lightly to his own past association with the Boston Pilot, 
a paper frequently cited by Mr. Roohan in his address, and noted 
the historical research being pursued under his direction and in 
keeping with the aims of the society by priests of the New York 
Archdiocese. 

At the conclusion of the cardinal’s remarks and after receiving 
his blessing, the members and their guests adjourned at 
10:15 P.M. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION, 
1865-1900* 


By JAmMeEs E. RooHAN 


“THE social question (or problem)” was a term used by edi- 
torial writers in the late 19th century to describe a number of 
related issues. A handy phrase, flexible and conveniently vague, 
it yet had real meaning. One reason few bothered to define it 
was that everyone knew, in a general way, what was meant by it. 
“The social question” included all the social problems arising 
from industrialism, but in practice it usually referred to one or 
more of these related subjects: private property, its rights, du- 
ties, and distribution; the relations of capital and labor; the role 
of the state; and socialism. Among the major Protestant denomi- 
nations concern over these problems gave rise during the same 
period to that body of social-religious thought, aspiration, and ac- 
complishment known as the Social Gospel and to the urban insti- 
tutional church! It is the manner in which American Catholic 
spokesmen reacted to this set of social issues with which we 
are here concerned. 


The building and rebuilding of churches, schools, and semi- 
naries, the training of priests and nuns, the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of missions and charities, and the development of adequate 
administrative techniques in the post-Civil War era left Catholic 
leaders with little time and often small inclination to consider the 
effects of the broad economic and social changes the nation was 
undergoing. Furthermore, with Know-Nothingism so fresh a 
memory Catholic clergymen were anxious to avoid, in both their 
corporate and individual capacities, even the appearance of tres- 
passing on politics or of criticising too sharply the established 
order. Catholic writers were free to discuss the social question, 


* This paper was read at the annual public meeting of the society, held 
at Marymount College, New York City, November 3, 1954. Mr. Roohan 
is a fellow of Saybrook College and assistant professor of history at Yale 
University. 

1Charles A. Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in American 
Protestantism (New Haven, 1940); Henry F. May, Protestant Churches 
and Industrial America (New York, 1949); Aaron I. Abell, The Urban 
Impact on American Protestantism, 1865-1900 (Cambridge, 1943). 
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but, like their Protestant counterparts, most of them preferred 
what seemed more immediately urgent concerns, especially the 
defense of religion against scientific rationalism and growing in- 
differentism. 

In the dozen years after 1865 the few remarks that members 
of the Amercan hierarchy made on the labor movement ranged 
from cautious approval to equally cautious disapproval. Lumping 
labor unions and secret societies together, James Roosevelt 
Bayley, archbishop of Baltimore, warned his flock in February 
1868 against “having anything to do with such associations.” 
American labor unions, he admitted, were not yet as bad as those 
abroad, but their principle was bad, and “no bad tree can bring 
forth good fruit.*” Four years later the archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, John S. Purcell, incensed at the eight-hour strikes, discov- 
ered all manner of evil prospects in that movement. Give eight 
hours now and “four hours might be demanded tomorrow... . 
The next cry would be for a division of property—every loafer 
and drunkard requiring a new subdivision every Saturday night.’ 
Not every bishop agreed. Bayley’s predecessor, Martin John 
Spalding, would not censure Catholics merely for joining a trades- 
union: “In our country .. . capital is tyrant, and labor is its 
slave. I have no desire to interfere with the poor in their efforts 
to protect themselves, unless it be proved that these societies are 
plotting against the state or the church.’”* John J. Lynch, arch- 
bishop of Toronto, and William McCloskey, bishop of Louisville, 
were similarly tolerant. 

On the only occasion when the bishops, collectively and official- 
ly, touched upon the labor issue in this era, in the Acta et 
Decreta of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1866, 
they were careful to exclude workers’ societies from the customary 
condemnation of the Masons and similar groups. To this they 


2 Quoted in Sister M. H. Yeager, C.S.C., The Life of James Roosevelt 
Bayley, First Bishop of Newark and Eighth Archbishop of Baltimore, 
1814-1877 (Washington, 1947), p. 309. 

3 Reported in the Philadelphia Catholic Herald, July 6, 1872, and quoted 
in Henry J. Browne, The Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor 
(Washington, 1948), p. 24. 

4John Lancaster Spalding, The Life of the Most Reverend M. J. 
Spalding, D.D. (New York, 1873), p. 283. 

5H. J. Browne, Church and Knights of Labor, pp. 17-20. 
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joined a warning to workers lest they “be induced by the deceit- 
ful wiles of evil men” to give less work than they owed or to 
injure the rights of others. Guarded as this approval was, it 
showed a certain wary open-mindedness—perhaps it was only 
caution—not encountered in the clergy of any other church at the 
time. 

From these scattered references it is impossible to draw firm 
conclusions ; moderate hostility from one quarter matched discreet 
approbation in another. If the only official remarks of the Church 
on labor unions were more favorable than not, they were too 
minor to argue more than a watchful neutrality toward the labor 
movement. The general absence of comment on the part of the 
hierarchy implied that this most striking aspect of the social ques- 
tion did not stir its members in the way that problems of edu- 
cation or marriage or even of temperance did. 

There was another quarter in which to look for Catholic 
opinion. The American Catholic press of the last third of the 
19th century was a lively and outspoken collection of frequently 
warring journals. In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville and elsewhere were Catholic papers whose 
competence, especially in editorial writing, compared favorably 
with secular papers, and whose independence of judgment, if 
not always tact and discretion, could not be challenged. Like 
many contemporary secular papers, the Catholic weekly was 
often a “personal” journal. Between them, Patrick Donahoe and 
John Boyle O’Reilly ruled the Boston Pilot for sixty years, while 
James Alphonsus McMaster made of the New York Freeman’s 
Journal a perfect reflection of his own wry, dogmatic, and stimu- 
lating personality. In view of their slender resources, the extent 
and variety of their news coverage was astonishing. Church 
affairs were naturally their first concern, but they followed na- 
tional politics keenly and devoted a considerable amount of space 


6 Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarit Baltimorensis II (Baltimore, 1894), 
p. 263; translated and quoted in Fergus Macdonald, C.P., The Catholic 
Church and the Secret Societies in the United States (New York, 1946), 
p. 66. Browne observes that the bishops weakened their stand publicly be- 
cause in their subsequent pastoral they made no mention in the section on 
secret societies of their ruling on labor unions. H. J. Browne, Church and 
Knights of Labor, p. 15. 
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to foreign affairs. Most of them gave over one of their six or 
eight pages each week to Irish news. This was to be expected of 
professional Irish papers such as the New York Irish World, 
but even so unmistakably Catholic an enterprise as the Pilot was 
nearly as much Irish as Catholic. It was known, reported John 
Francis Maguire, an Irish member of Parliament and editor of 
the Cork Examiner who visited the United States in the mid- 
sixties, “as the Vade Mecum of the Irish emigrant.’’? For a whole 
generation, at least, after the war the Irish in America were pri- 
marily a laboring people. In these papers, therefore, one would 
expect to find, among Catholics, the greatest sympathy for labor, 
the earliest awareness of industrial problems and of the short- 
comings of capitalism, the sharpest demands for reform. 

Yet what impresses one most in examining the columns of 
these papers down to the late seventies is the absence of comment 
on the social question. Even the best of them show little con- 
sciousness of the rapidly developing industrialism of the times or 
of the problems it was engendering. Under a regular feature, 
“The Labor Movement,” the Boston Pilot for a time in 1867 pub- 
lished in an impersonal manner without any discernible bias brief 
items on unions, strikes, and the eight- and ten-hour movements, 
but the column disappeared in less than a year. In its reports 
of grim accidents in the local mills, the Pittsburgh Catholic dis- 
played no trace of social consciousness.* The nearly complete 
dearth of editorials on capital, labor, and allied topics in Catholic 
papers in the late sixties was a sure sign of their lack of interest 
in these topics. 

The severe depression of the mid-seventies called forth occa- 
sional editorials that indicated a slow awakening to social and 
economic problems and revealed the profound and consistent con- 
servatism with which the Catholic press met them. Its editors 
agreed that the fault lay not with the system, but with the make- 
up of man. As the Philadelphia Catholic Standard put it: “The 
real source of the trouble, and of antagonisms, that from time 
to time arise, is not any necessary or natural antagonism of labor 
and capital. It is the selfishness of men, which selfishness is found 








7 John Francis Maguire, The Irish in America (London, 1868), p. 612. 
8 See, for example, Pittsburgh Catholic, November 16, 1867. 
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among both rich and poor; and which is best and most effectually 
cured by the spirit and practice of Christian charity by all.’’® 

It followed from this that the solution to the present difficul- 
ties was two-fold: charity must be increased immediately, and 
society must ultimately return to the Church. The papers re- 
garded the depression, indeed poverty in general, as a prime 
opportunity for good works. “It is for this reason,” said the 
Louisville Catholic Advocate, “that God has left the poor among 
us.” The contention that only by returning to the Catholic 
Church could society find real salvation, in this world and in the 
next, was, of course, neither new nor unexpected. It was and is 
the basis of any Catholic solution to the social question. In point- 
ing it up the Catholic papers emphasized the character of the 
Church as a necessary restraining force in society. The words 
of the Philadelphia Catholic Standard were echoed in other 
papers: “Any one who cannot see that the social and political 
ideas inculcated outside the Catholic Church lead legitimately to 
the state of chronic antagonism, which is fast coming to exist 
between employers and employees, and ultimately to communism, 
must be blind.”"2 James McMaster warned that “if the tens of 
thousands of hot-blooded children of the Catholic poor” in New 
York were trained in a tradition where poverty was a disgrace 
and if no doctrines “of patience and suffering for the love of a 
Saviour that became poor to teach men obedience” were taught, 
then depressions would always be occasions “for demagogues and 
haters of human society to work on.”!* There was general agree- 
ment that, given the natural inequality of men, a stable and hier- 
archical society was both desirable and inevitable. The Philadel- 
phia Catholic Standard expressed this view in an extreme and 
lucid manner: 


The various schemes for the elevation of the humbler classes 
which newspapers and demagogues are perpetually obtrud- 
ing upon our attention, are as ridiculous as they are per- 
nicious. The humbler classes do not need elevation; they are, 








® Philadelphia Catholic Standard, December 6, 1873. 

10 Louisville Catholic Advocate, November 6, 1873. 

11 Philadelphia Catholic Standard, January 24, 1874. 

12 New York Freeman’s Journal, January 24, 1874. See also issue of 
January 10, 1874. 
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in fact, radically incapable of it. To elevate them would be 
to destroy them. The rough work of the world must be 
done, and they must do it. We are bound to give them a 
sound religious education, to see that their moral and politi- 
cal rights are respected, and to make them comfortable and 
happy; but more we are not bound to do for them; nay, 
more we are forbidden to do for them by prudence and chari- 
ty alike.1% 

Not every one subscribed to this. When in the same month 
Orestes Brownson expressed the identical view, the Boston Pilot 
scorned his contention that the poor should remain in their places. 
Society, said its editor, the astute and generous John Boyle 
O’Reilly, must be fluid to avoid stagnation and decay; the poor 
had as much right to better themselves as did Dr. Brownson.'* 
There were other points of disagreement among the papers. The 
Louisville Catholic Advocate and the Philadelphia Catholic Stand- 
ard thought the poor were partly at fault for their present mis- 
eries because they had not laid anything aside against this day, 
but the Baltimore Catholic Mirror demurred: “The earnings of 
the most laborious classes, even under favorable circumstances, 
give but small margin over immediate wants.”!* Most papers felt 
that, aside from increased charity, there was little to be done for the 
unemployed; they would simply have to see it through. But the 
Pilot and the Freeman’s Journal favored programs of public works 
to take up the slack. “After all,” as McMaster put it gloomily, 
“organized society is bound, in natural justice, to keep its needy 
members from starvation by hunger and cold.”!® 

No Catholic publication was more alert to the American scene 
than the lively organ the Paulist Fathers had founded in 1865, 
the Catholic World. The infrequent article there on the social 
question was usually more thoughtful and often more critical of 
the upper classes for their indifference and lack of charity toward 
the less fortunate than editorials in Catholic newspapers.'* But 


13 Philadelphia Catholic Standard, December 13, 1873. 

14 Boston Pilot, January 24, 1874. 

15 Louisville Catholic Advocate, November 27, 1873. Philadelphia Cath- 
~y — December 6, 1873. Baltimore Catholic Mirror, November 
28, , 

16 New York Freeman’s Journal, January 24, 1874. Boston Pilot, Sep- 
tember 4, 1875. 

17 See, for example, the following articles, all anonymous: “Who Shall 
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the point of view was basically the same. There was the same 
deep strain of conservatism, the same preference for a stratified 
social system. “We recognize the necessity,” wrote Augustine 
Hewit, the editor, “even in our republican commonwealth, of a 
certain elevated social class, in which men of wealth must un- 
avoidably have an eminent position.” Whatever would “infuse a 
conservative spirit into our public opinion, give dignity, decorum, 
and stability to our institutions, elevate and refine our social tone, 
and add a becoming splendor to our civilization’? would evoke the 
magazine’s sympathy and approbation.'* Hewit was not gentle 
on capitalists. He scored the long hours and overwork that were 
the common lot of workers, described New England factory towns 
as “repulsive, gloomy and uncivilized,” and condemned the new 
social darwinism. As he found the faults of the economic sys- 
tem in the “wilful sins and negligences of men,” so he found the 
immediate solution to them in improved charity. A return to 
Catholic principles, he warned in a familiar strain, would give 
“the only safety for the wealthy class, and for society.” Yet 
nothing was more revealing of the general lack of awareness of 
the social problem among Catholics down to the late seventies 
than the fact that the Catholic World published no articles at all 
on the subject from 1873 to 1878. 

The conservative outlook of Catholic writers was not confined 
to them in the America of the 1870’s. Except for the return-to- 
the-Church theme it was one common to Protestant and to many 
secular papers, a point of view widely encountered in middle-class 
America. Its focus understandably was on the individual, on per- 
sonal responsibility and regeneration as keys to the good society. 
Catholic writers at this time, Hewit for example, were sometimes 
bitterly critical of bad social conditions, but as long as they saw 
them solely as consequences of personal derelictions, they found 
it psychologically difficult to examine either the system that 
spawned them or the stark laissez-faire thinking that justified 
Take Care of the Poor?”, Catholic World, VIII (1868-1869) ; “The Chari- 
ties of New York City,” ibid., VIII (1868-1869); “The Homeless Poor 
of New York City,” ibid., XVI (1872-1873); “Public Charities,” sbid., 
XVII (1873). 

18 Augustine Hewit, “The Duties of the Rich in Christian Society, etc.” 
This was an article in three parts appearing in the following volumes of the 


Catholic World: XIV (No. 83); XIV (No. 84); XV (No. 84). 
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them. Unwittingly, as shown in their fatalistic acceptance of the 
depression, they had in fact absorbed many of the premises of ex- 
treme laissez-faire. The one American Catholic writer of note 
in this period who had not was Orestes Brownson, a leftover in 
a real sense from Jacksonian radical democracy. 

Brownson’s diagnosis of the social question from 1864, when 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review collapsed, until his death in 1876 
cannot be adquately summarized in a short space, but certain con- 
tributions should be noted. To a greater, certainly to a more 
articulate, extent than any of his Catholic contemporaries, he had 
a profound distrust of material progress. Industrialism and all its 
products, he conceded sourly, were here to stay, but he detested 
a system which, as he saw it, inevitably made “the rich as a class 
grow richer, and the poor as a class grow poorer.’!® The in- 
creased wealth of industrial nations impressed him not at all; it 
had been gained at the expense of laboring classes at home and 
abroad. In the case of Great Britain, he wrote in Churchillian 
phrases, “It has been gained by coining the toil, the sweat, the 
tears, and the blood of millions; and what can I say in defence 
of the system that permits, encourages, nay, demands for its suc- 
cess, such gross outrages upon our fellow-men.’° In the laws 
of political economy as then expounded he saw no hope of justice 
for the laborer: “The last thing to be relied on for adjusting any 
social question, elevating any class to social or civil equality, or 
making freedmen really freemen, is political economy, which 
treats man not as a free moral agent, or as a social being, but 
simply as a producing, distributing, and consuming machine, 
placed in the same category with the steam-plough, patent reaper, 
spinning-jenny, and the power-loom.’’?! 

Over most Catholics, over most Americans, indeed, Brownson 
had one great advantage: he knew that there was a serious and 
complicated social question and that it was worsening rapidly.?? 


19 Orestes A. Brownson, Conversations on Liberalism and the Church 
(New York, 1870), pp. 38-39. 

20 [bid., p. 49. 

210. A. Brownson, “Charity and Philanthropy,” Catholic World, IV 
(1867), p. 445. Brownson often expressed his distrust of the political 
economists of his time. See Conversations on Liberalism, pp. 39-40. 

22 See, for example, O. A. Brownson, “Views of the Labor Movement,” 
Catholic World, X (1870), p. 789. 
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The uncritical belief, so comforting to both Catholics and non- 
Catholic writers all through this period, that capital and labor 
shared an identity of interest easily recognized, he rudely shat- 
tered: “Employers in vain pretend that the interests of capital and 
labor are the same. They are not so under a civilization based 
on Mammon, or under a civilization that seeks only the advance- 
ment of material interests, and invests capital only for the sake 
of material profit. In the struggle, the stronger party, under a 
material system, is always sure to succeed. And this is always 
the party of capital.’ 

In seeking solutions to the evils he decried Brownson was 
limited by two factors. To his abhorrence of the industrial capi- 
talism of his time he joined an extreme conservatism on the sub- 
ject of property. He would accept no scheme that abridged its 
rights. Catholics had to refuse any “propositions and plans for 
disturbing vested rights.”** Since any attack by government on 
social wrongs could be interpreted as an invasion of property 
rights, Brownson had cut himself off from one of the chief means 
of redressing them.*5 More important was the fact that in his last 
years Brownson rejected not merely capitalism, but the modern 
world and most of its works. Where his ideal had once been a 
Catholicized Jeffersonian republic, he now looked to the far mid- 
dle ages and the putative felicities of feudal society. Where once 
he had berated the Irish for not assimilating the American ways 
fast enough, he now advised them to stay apart from their ma- 
terialistic adopted countrymen. He had argued ever since his 
conversion in 1844 that the Church was the only true basis for 
the republic, but now he made it clear that if the American people 
continued to spurn Catholicism, he washed his hands of them. He 
wanted his fellow Catholics not only to be militant in their faith but 
to turn their backs on the age and its acquisitive spirit, to prefer 
farms and handicrafts to cities and factories, to seek a placid 


230. A. Brownson, “The International Association,” Catholic World, 
XIV (1872), p. 696. 

240. A. Brownson, “Views of the Labor Movement,” p. 790. Italics 
are his. 

25“No one in America surpassed Brownson in his hatred of capitalism, 
but probably few surpassed him in the hatred of the only forces likely to 
restrain the capitalists.” Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Orestes A. Brown- 
son: A Pilgrim’s Progress (Boston, 1939), p. 268. 
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social stability instead of the delusive modern ideal of success. 
During his last years his appeal grew strident and intransigent, 
and he lost his audience. American Catholics continued, of course, 
to flock to cities and factories and to chase the will-o’-the-wisp, 
success. In the race with Horatio Alger, Orestes Brownson ran 
a poor second. 

Down to 1877, then, American Catholics had given little real 
thought to the social question. When they did, their naturally 
conservative views evidenced no close analysis of the rapidly 
changing society around them. Sporadic denunciations of un- 
conscionable profit seeking and bad working conditions did not 
add up to a careful look at the operation of the economic system. 
By 1877 industrialism was far advanced, but, like the great ma- 
jority of their contemporaries, American Catholics had yet to face 
its implications squarely. This relative indifference came to an 
abrupt end in the years 1876-77, so far at least as Catholic writers 
and spokesmen were concerned, as the result of a series of sen- 
sational events in the coal mining and railroad industries and in- 
volving in both instances a number of Catholic workers. The first 
of these episodes was the trial and execution for murder of the 
Molly Maguires. 

The question of who or what the Mollies were or whether there 
was ever any group that could properly be called the Molly Ma- 
guires has never been satisfactorily settled—and is never likely 
to be.26 That some Irish immigrants brought with them a tradi- 
tion of turbulent secret societies and that the working conditions 
in Pennsylvania coal mines were brutal enough to drive some of 
the Irish miners there to renew old habits of violence and murder 
are indisputable facts. In any event, between 1875 and 1877, 
nineteen men, all Irish Catholics and members of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, were tried, convicted, and hanged for the 
murder of various police and mining officials in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. They were accused of converting several chapters of the 
A. O. H. into a secret murder ring. Five at least of their number 
were influential in the local labor movement while the chief prose- 





26 On the identity of the Mollies see A. Bimba, The Molly Maguires 
(New York, 1932), pp. 9-17; J. W. Coleman, Labor Disturbances in Penn- 
sylvania, 1850-1880 (Washington, 1936), pp. 28-39; F. Macdonald, Catholic 
Church and the Secret Societies, pp. 49-62. 
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cuting officer, Franklin B. Gowen, was the president of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad and an outspoken opponent of 
trade unions, a coincidence generally ignored at the time.27 The 
trials were a sensation followed hungrily in the national press; 
fifty reporters witnessed the execution in June 1877 of the first 
ten offenders.2® Whatever the truth about the Mollies, the affair 
discredited the whole Catholic community. 

All Catholic papers that could bring themselves to comment 
on the trials pronounced the crimes inexcusable no matter what 
the provocation. While none apparently doubted the truth of the 
charges, several refused to place the blame entirely on the Mol- 
lies. The Pilot agreed with many other Catholic papers that, in 
an immediate sense, the Mollies were an example of what came 
of neglecting spiritual direction, but the Boston paper saw some- 
thing more than that: “The great coal and transit companies 
could best account for the origin of the ‘Mollies’ but they have 
shown no alacrity in doing so. This red-handed organization is 
the direct outcome of the contest between labor and capital; and 
but for the hard selfishness which undoubtedly marks this contest 
the Molly Maguires would never have been heard of in 
America.”*® The Philadelphia Catholic Standard, edited now by a 
brilliant convert, George Dering Wolff, saw a parallel between 
violence in the coal field and violence in Ireland. In each case 
only a desperate minority was at fault, and in each case outrages 
grew out of oppressions great enough to give such men a con- 
viction that theirs were acts in a just cause: “Do justice to the 
miners. Let them be honestly, fairly dealt with, and the desperate 
unprincipled men who have perpertrated the horrible crimes . 
will no longer be able to find sympathizers or abettors.”3° Even 
the highly conservative New York Catholic Review recog- 
nized that the tragedy of the Mollies bore some relation to the 
problem of capital and labor and was not just a string of sense- 
less crimes.*4 

The most effective attack upon the mine owners and defense 


27J. W. Coleman, Labor Disturbances, pp. 171-172, 32-34, 70-72, 141. 
28 New York Herald and New York Tribune, June 22, 1877. 

29 Boston Pilot, June 30, 1877. 

30 Philadelphia Catholic Standard, June 30, 1877. 

31 New York Catholic Review, June 30, 1877. 
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of the Irish miners came from the Reverend Daniel I. McDer- 
mott of New Philadelphia, in the heart of the anthracite country. 
Father McDermott had been a longstanding foe of the A.O.H.- 
Mollies, but he was no supporter of irresponsible mine owners. 
In a lengthy impassioned letter to James Gordon Bennett’s New 
York Herald, he described vividly the harsh life of the coal fields, 
“where the operator came . . . as men go to the Black Hills—not 
to make it his home, but to make his fortune.” Attempts on the 
part of the men to form unions had been savagely crushed. He 
pointed out that while the Workingmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion had been active there had been no murders. But the oper- 
ators broke it, leaving the men defenseless and split among them- 
selves along racial and religious lines. He even accused the own- 
ers of fostering secret anti-union vigilante societies, as lawless and 
brutal as the Mollies. The letter was written in anger, but it 
showed a remarkable understanding of the psychology of both 
workers and employers and of the life that had shaped them. His 
basic points were clear and impressively stated. To understand 
the Mollies, he said, was to understand “the circumstances and 
conditions of society which make these crimes possible.” As long 
as those conditions continued unchanged, was the unmistakable 
conclusion, something less than justice was being done the 
miners.*” 

Yet there can be no doubt that the general reaction among 
Catholics was not usually so judicious. Numerous editorials saw 
in the Mollies appalling products of secrecy, of the wrong kind of 
labor organizations—and there were very few right ones in their 
view—and of societies unrestrained by the Church. For years 
afterwards other labor unions, especially the Knights of Labor, 
were tarred with the same brush of the Mollies.** Not until the 


32 New York Herald, June 22, 1877. Not all the local clergy were as 
friendly to unions as McDermott. As late as 1902, Father Henry O’Reilly 
of Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, who with McDermott had early attacked the 
Mollies, lashed out at the United Mine Workers during the coal strike of 
that year. He called the UMW a “blood-stained organization . . . formed 
to promote crime and protect criminals. Every one was happy and con- 
tented here until Mitchell and Fahy came and organized unions. These 
men are not workingmen; they are not respectable, and I wouldn’t give 
two cents for the opinion of either of them.” Quoted in the St. Louis 
Western Watchman, September 4, 1902. 

83 Norman J. Ware, The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860- 
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sinister figure of the foreign-born radical displaced him did the 
Molly depart the public mind; it took Catholics even longer to 
to forget him.*4 Some he roused to a new social consciousness, 
but most he compelled to draw back from a labor movement, one 
episode of which had reflected so disastrously on the respectability 
of Catholics. 

Scarcely had the Mollies been executed when the railroad strike 
of July 1877 burst upon the country. The Great Strike was a 
a traumatic experience that stirred millions for the first time to 
the dangers of a discontented working class. State militia and 
then federal troops were called out in several cities. Hundreds 
were killed and injured. Baltimore and Pittsburgh were the 
scenes of riots that bordered on pitched battles. Property damage 
ran to millions, and for a while government seemed helpless to 
quell the disturbances. More than anything it was the savage vio- 
lence of the strikes—there were actually several—and the depth 
of the unrest they exposed that shocked the country. Catholics 
had an especial interest in all this because once more Catholic 
workingmen were accused of fomenting labor troubles, notably 
the riots at Pittsburgh. Whether in fact Catholic laborers made 
up any substantial part of the mobs there it is impossible now to 
determine, and for our purposes it does not matter. The point 
was that several Protestant papers, including the powerful New 
York Independent, charged the Catholic Church with responsi- 
bility for the disorder in Pittsburgh and with a constitutional in- 
capacity, as the /ndependent put it, to “hold its own people.’’*> The 
charge was widely circulated. In self-defense, if for no other 
reason, Catholic papers had to examine the meaning of the Great 
Strike. 

In concert with virtually every paper in the country the Cath- 
olic press, as the strike spread, demanded immediate restoration 








1895 (New York, 1929), pp. 49, 75-76, 92, 106; H. J. Browne, Church 
and Knights of Labor, pp. 45-46, 48, 78-79, 89. 

34 See the dire remarks on the Mollies in the following writings by 
prominent Catholics: the Right Reverend Thomas A. Becker, “Secret So- 
cieties in the United States,” American Catholic Quarterly Review, III 
(April, 1878), 212-217; John Gilmary Shea, “The Rapid Increase of the 
Dangerous Classes in the United States,” ibid., IV (April, 1879), p. 266; 
John L. Spalding, The Religious Mission of the Irish People (New York, 
1880), p. 205. 

35 New York Independent, July 26, 1877. 
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of law and order, part of a national reflex action. It was to their 
credit that they were less vindictive and hysterical in this de- 
mand than some other highly respectable journals, the Nation, 
the New York Times, and the Independent, for example.** Like 
many secular editors, Catholic editors indulged in a search for 
scapegoats. Mollies, communists, foreign agitators, and that con- 
venient social villain of the late 19th century, the tramp, were 
variously blamed for the outbreaks. There was an understand- 
able reluctance, widely shared, to find the American working- 
man guilty. Many analyses of the strike were muddled, evi- 
dence of a state of editorial shock. Anyone reading James Mc- 
Master’s editorials on “The Lesson of the Late Strikes” would 
have concluded that the moral was to stay out of crowds. On 
the one hand he blamed unidentifiable “clever . . . unscrupulous 
rascals” for the troubles; on the other he acknowledged that 
somehow at the bottom lay the social ulcer of the great body of 
unemployed, “desperate men with hungry families.”” He accepted 
the railroads’ explanation of the need for the reductions in wages 
that had occasioned the first strikes, but overlooked the fact that 
the same lines continued to pay large dividends. He readily 
confessed that he had no immediate solution. The whole subject 
was “full of perplexity,” and he could not see how any “legal 
outlet” for the creation of badly needed employment could be 
found “without upsetting fixed principles in our traditional poli- 
cy.” Presumably, that eliminated any intervention by the federal 
government along these lines.37 To single out McMaster is some- 
what unfair. His confusion was typical of the whole nation; his 
honest admission of inadequacy rare. 

Still much of what Catholic editors wrote was clear and blunt. 
The Pittsburgh Catholic, the New York Catholic Review, and 
the Philadelphia Catholic Standard severely criticized the rail- 
road owners for their selfishness and shortcomings, agreeing sub- 
stantially with the usually mild and conservative McGee’s IIlus- 
trated Weekly, which remarked that ”it cannot be denied that the 


36 Selig Perlman in John R. Commons and others, History of Labour in 
the United States (4 vols., New York, 1918-1935), II, 191; New York 
Independent, August 2, 1877. 

37 New York Freemans’ Journal, July 28, August 4, 11, 25, September 
1, 1877. 
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policy of our railroads and other large corporations toward their 
employees has been such as to force them into insurrection and 
lawlessness.’’3® 

Most forthright of all was the redoubtable Boston Pilot, now 
well on its way to becoming a labor paper. John Boyle O’Reilly 
looked on the whole affair as primarily the work of the corpora- 
tions of Pennsylvania. He chastized editors who feared to show 
sympathy with the striking workingmen. “It is more shameful 
and dangerous to give public support to the soulless bodies that 
have driven workmen mad.” Laboring men did not commit vio- 
lence “without deep cause.” The defense of the corporations, 
which he charged with collaboration in the matter, that hard times 
had forced the pay cuts, he termed “a lying whine.” Had laboring 
men ever combined and dictated in this fashion, a great outcry 
would have gone up from the press. Why now “are the mouth- 
pieces dumb, or filled only with abuse of the suffering work- 
men?” No other editor went so far in attacking management as 
did O’Reilly, but nearly all of them showed something of his dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of the railroads.*® 

The strike served as the occasion for a freshet of editorials on 
the abandonment of religion as the fundamental trouble, here as 
in modern society in general. It was a rare paper, too, that did 
not go on to delineate the duties of the rich, usually in tones 
rather firmer than usual. Both the Pittsburgh Catholic and the 
Boston Pilot demanded fair wages not just as a vague moral duty 
but as a right that took precedence over other rights, including 
dividends. The Louisville Catholic Advocate concluded that a sys- 
tem of proportional taxation that would compel the wealthy to 
bear the brunt of taxation was badly needed. Several suggested 
public works, and the Pilot offered what was to be henceforth 
a favorite solution of many Catholic papers for labor disputes, 
compulsory arbitration. O’Reilly’s particular scheme is unimportant 
although it is notable that he was willing to have a constitutional 

38 McGee's Illustrated Weekly, August 11, 1877; Pittsburgh Catholic, 
August 4, 1877; New York Catholic Review, July 28, August 11, 1877; 
Philadelphia Catholic Standard, August 11, 1877. McGee’s was a short- 
lived Catholic publication of the late seventies patterned after Harper’s 
Illustrated Weekly and deliberately intended to replace that then notori- 
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amendment if it were needed to enforce arbitration. What was sig- 
nificant was his rejection of the theory that the determination of 
wages should be left to the employer and employee. The exten- 
sion of the corporation, in which combined capital had a much 
greater power than the old-time single employer had rendered 
that theory “null under certain circumstances.’’*° 

Few of these suggestions amounted to much, and it would be 
a mistake to exaggerate their meaning. The episodes of the Mol- 
lies and of the Great Strike compelled Catholic editors, some of 
them for the first time, to take a hard look at the social-economic 
system. To a man they found it wanting. They did not as a 
result change their views overnight. There was no sudden acces- 
sion to radicalism among them or an abandonment of capitalism. 
As a group they continued for some time to eye the labor move- 
ment with suspicion. Even the Pilot thought workers would do 
better to forsake attempts to coerce capital through trade unions.*! 
What mattered was that these editors and Catholic leaders in 
general were now awakened to the existence of social problems 
they had mainly ignored before. From 1877 on writings on the 
social question appear with increasing frequency in Catholic pub- 
lications: it was during the eighties, in fact, that the term came 
into general usage. 

Discussion of social problems in the eighties was conducted 
most ably among Catholics in the pages of the newly founded 
American Catholic Quarterly Review. Modeled after the great 
British quarterlies of the day, it was by all odds the best Ameri- 
can Catholic magazine of its time. The views of contributors, 
who included Bishops James O’Connor and Francis Chatard, the 
Jesuits Walter Hill and Auguste Thebaud, and such laymen as 
John Gilmary Shea and George Dering Wolff, were conservative 
but never complacent. In the main they elaborated and affirmed 
earlier analysis. The regeneration of the individual and the return 
of society to the practice of true religion were themes as funda- 
mental to them as to other Catholic writers. There was no modi- 
fication of the familiar premise that inequality of goods reflected 
the natural and radical inequality of men on earth. Discussions of 


40 Jbid., August 4, 1877. 
41 Jbid., August 11, 1877. 
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inequality and of the nature of property often arose in articles 
on socialism; there was no surer index of the increased interest 
of Catholic writers in the social question than their rising con- 
cern over socialism. Articles on the topic were a staple in the 
Quarterly. The arguments against socialism were not new among 
Catholics and were the ones familiar now. It was attacked for 
its denial of the right of private property, for its elevation of 
worldliness and rejection of the supernatural, for its secularism 
as evinced in the socialist views on marriage, the family, and the 
state, and for the loss of freedom that the socialist state, they 
predicted, would entail. Power and not goodness, Bishop O’Con- 
nor warned, would be the characteristic note of the brave new 
socialist world.42 The Church was extolled as the only reliable 
bulwark of the social order. It was not the originality of any of 
this but the high quality of the writing that gave distinction to it. 
What was new, or relatively so, in these men was their doubt 
about the ethics and practices of employers and an unwillingness 
to acquiesce in the philosophy of laissez-faire as an answer to so- 
cialism. Bishop James O’Connor was alone among them in his 
explicit reliance on the beneficence of large corporations.** More 
characteristic were the views of George Wolff. Wolff looked on 
the wage question, for example, as one that could not be solved 
“by reference to abstract principles of political economy, .. . but 
by concrete facts.” And the facts, he said, were all against the 
employer. Freedom of contract he thought a delusion. Workers 
were free but to work or starve. The mutual dependence of capi- 
tal and labor was an irrelevant truism. The real question to him 
was how could the undoubted power of great capitalists to depress 
wages regardless of the suffering that ensued be limited and con- 
trolled. His discussion of current corporate practices toward 
labor, both in tone and detail, bore a strong resemblance to the 
later writings of Henry Demarest Lloyd. He accused the press 
and pulpit alike of lecturing and cautioning the worker ad nau- 


42 A, J. Thebaud, “Socialism at the Present Day,” American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, V (1880); W. H .Hill, S.J., “How Exclusive Owner- 
ship in Property First Originated: Communism,” ibid., III (1878); G. D. 
Wolff, “Socialistic Communism in the United States,” ibid., III (1878) ; 
J. O’Connor, “Socialism,” ibid., VIII (1883). 

43 J. O’Connor, “Capital and Labor,” ibid., VIII (1883), pp. 478-485. 
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seum: they howled when he stepped out of line but too rarely 
discussed the sins and frauds of capitalists.** 

Wolff’s reasoning brought him squarely to the brink of a dilem- 
ma that he shared with other Catholic writers. They all affirmed 
the abstract right of laborers to organize, but in practice they 
were without exception mistrustful of the labor movement. They 
were equally skeptical of the capacity, if not of the right, of the 
state to interfere in the economy. Even with his comprehensive 
distrust of great corporations George Wolff was not friendly to- 
ward the idea of government intervention on behalf of the work- 
ers. For any permanent solution to social problems all these men 
were deeply dependent on the individual consciousness of indi- 
viduals; the obverse of a workman contented with his lot was a 
capitalist fully versed in Christian stewardship. In the absence of 
the millenium and given the continued selfishness of employers 
and discontent of laborers, what then? Could they long refuse to 
turn to the state or to the support of organized labor? In the early 
eighties they were not yet prepared to say. 

As it turned out events and not abstract reasoning took the 
decision out of their hands. Even before the crisis over the 
Knights of Labor in 1886-87, many Catholic editors had modified 
their stand on unions. By that time the Baltimore, Louisville, and 
Pittsburgh papers were giving qualified approval to the union 
movement, while the Pilot had become virtually a labor paper. 
With various degrees of reluctance, they seconded the New York 
Catholic Review's assertion that organized labor was “necessary 
for peace and justice.”*® There is not space here to review the 
process by which Cardinal Gibbons and his confreres induced the 
Congregation of the Propaganda to reverse a previous decision 
against the Knights of Labor and ultimately to extend the union 
a conditional tolerari potest, but certain aspects of the affair 
should be noted.*® 

Perhaps the most surprising thing to note is so little opposition 
to toleration of the Knights as there was. For years most Catho- 


44G. D. Wolff, “The Wage Question” and “The Railroad and Kindred 
Monopolies,” ibid., XI (1886). 
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46 The definitive work is H. J. Browne, Catholic Church and Knights 
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lic leaders had treated the labor movement with suspicion, some- 
times with open hostility. Yet they handled the problem of recog- 
nition—a recognition that in the circumstances was tantamount to 
approval—when it arose in an acute form as an essentially prac- 
tical one. Although he urged the justice of labor’s case in the 
famous letter that he and Bishops Ireland and Keane composed 
for Cardinal Simeoni, Cardinal Gibbons devoted most of it to 
practical considerations. While admitting there were dangers that 
Catholic workingmen in the Knights might be led astray by radi- 
cals, he asserted that such was a risk they would have to take, 
were, in fact, accustomed to taking. Separate unions for Catholics 
were an impossibility. Gibbons did not ignore the charge that the 
union was given to violence. It was unrealistic, he pointed out, 
to expect no violence “in such a struggle of the poor and indig- 
nant multitudes against hard and obstinate monopoly.” He ex- 
tolled the conservatism of the leadership of the Knights, whose 
chief executive officer was a Catholic, as were most of the mem- 
bers. The consequences of condemning the Knights he thought 
would be serious. The Church might very well be subjected to 
a new outburst of nativism on the grounds that it was “un-Ameri- 
can.” More than that, Catholic workingmen, convinced that in 
unions they were seeking justice by legitimate means, would turn 
against the Church. A condemnation would simply not be obeyed, 
and the Church would lose what influence it had over the labor 
movement. He asserted, quite correctly as it turned out, that the 
Knights were badly organized and would not survive much longer. 
Hence it was not necessary, “even if it were just and prudent,” 
to condemn their order. Lastly, he pointed out that condemnation 
would be impractical because it would involve the Church in ex- 
amining every such transient body, “in chasing a crowd of chang- 
ing and uncertain phantasms.”47 Writing to Gibbons after this 
letter had been made public, several bishops expressed their con- 
tinuing private doubts as to the reliability of the Knights, but all 
shared with Gibbons his views on the matter. In effect, they 
agreed that there was no choice. 

Ironically, in the public mind it was Gibbons’ letter and not 
the official tolerari potest of Propaganda which settled the matter. 


47 Ibid., pp. 365-378. 
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No doubt the generally favorable reception of the letter in Ameri- 
ca after its sensational appearance in the New York Herald 
strengthened Gibbons’ case in Rome. But the actual letter grant- 
ing toleration to the Knights, which did not come for more than 
a year after publication of the Gibbons’ letter, was mainly ignored 
by the public. In fact, its stipulations concerning changes in the 
constitution of the Knights were never lived up to; in the strict 
sense, it was not binding. But by the time that had become plain 
the Knights, as predicted, were on the decline and American 
Catholics too deeply involved in the labor movement for any 
serious consideration of a reversal. 

For that, after all, was the most important effect of the decision 
to tolerate the Knights. Accepted by Catholics, it was not by any 
means approved by all of them, but it constituted a point of no 
return for the Church in its relations with the labor movement. 
To the public, the Church had declared itself “for” labor. The 
private reservations of some of its leaders were not known. Skep- 
tics among the hierarchy and laity did not lose quickly, if at all, 
their hostility to the labor movement, but they were less willing 
to express it. Some of them certainly were moved to take a closer 
and more favorable scrutiny of unions. So conservative a bishop 
as John J. Kain of Wheeling came in time to admit that they 
were the most effective means of giving labor the power that was 
rightly due it for its own protection.*® In the long run, from this 
acceptance of trade unions would come logically the “labor priest” 
and the Catholic labor school of the 20th century. At the time, 
the outcome of the crisis over the Knights made it easier for those 
Catholics who had already been behind the labor movement. 
Henceforth there was a general endorsement of unionism as a 
working premise for any solution to the social question and a nota- 
ble increase of cordiality toward unions in Catholic publications. 

It remains to sketch quickly the leading trends in Catholic 
social thought in the last decade of the century. Basic assumptions 
did not change, but some customary views were altered or just 
disappeared. The boycott, assailed in the eighties by Catholic 
papers everywhere, even the Boston Pilot, now was generally re- 
garded as a regrettable necessity for labor; at least one episcopal 
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voice, that of John J. Keane of Richmond, spoke up for it.*® 
There was no formal change in traditional attitudes toward the 
spiritual values of poverty or its inevitability for most people. 
Yet actual poverty, the squalid product of rapid industrialization, 
won no defenders. The familiar text on the ubiquity of poverty 
was not forgotten, but it was rarely used as a justification for the 
distressing want so common in American cities. Equally appro- 
priate, one writer in the Catholic World reminded his readers, 
was a text from Acts: “Neither was there any among them that 
lacked.”®° The attack on socialism sharpened in the Catholic 
press, but editorials on the hierarchical character of society gradu- 
ally died out. There was no repudiation of the original ideal; now 
it was passed over as irrelevant to American problems and experi- 
ence. Condemnations of irresponsible capital and of the concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of a few men, immune to public 
control, became a staple of Catholic social thought. More and 
more the premises of laissez-faire seemed doubtful to Catholic 
writers, especially its elimination of morality and ethics from eco- 
nomics. Since they rejected socialism, the problem was to find 
a satisfactory middle road between these extremes, a problem they 
have been wrestling with ever since. 

Encouraged partly by Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum, pub- 
lished in 1891, which assigned to the state the duty of eliminating 
such social evils as child labor, low wages, and long hours, and 
driven as well by the logic of their own position, Catholic writers 
began to look upon state action with more favor than they had. 
Some wanted a firm use of the police power to wipe out tene- 
ments. Several urged minimum wage and maximum hour laws, 
the prohibition of child labor, municipal ownership of utilities. 
One priest, John Talbot Smith, advocated the federal ownership 
of the railroads if that seemed the only effective way of correct- 
ing their abuses.54 It would be false to suggest that Catholic 
writers had lost their suspicion of the state. They did not em- 
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brace it willingly and only on an ad hoc basis, but collectively 
they did support a far wider use of government in the social-eco- 
nomic sphere than they or their predecessors had ten or fifteen 
years before. 

One striking aspect of much of the newer writing on the social 
question was the detailed knowledge of social conditions that many 
writers, among them John Talbot Smith and the Boston Pilot’s 
mordant labor columnist, Phineas, showed. Even the excellent 
writers in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, trusting to 
their knowledge of principles and theory, had too often leaped 
from them to a conclusion of facts. Their judgment constantly 
outran their concrete knowledge, which in turn meant that they 
sometimes underrated the complexities of a subject. At the end 
of the century there appeared a teacher and writer who proposed 
a new and badly needed approach to the social question. The 
work of William Kerby and that of his greatest student, John 
Augustine Ryan, belong outside the scope of this paper, but 
Kerby’s first articles appeared in 1899 in the Quarterly Review. 
Entitled “The Capitalist and His Point of View” and “The 
Laborer and His Point of View,” these were excellent impersonal 
sketches by a trained sociologist, which suggested the kinds of 
contribution such a man might make. More, they illustrated Ker- 
by’s lifelong emphasis upon detailed and exact knowledge before 
one could hope to contribute anything useful to social questions. 
Writing in 1900 in the recently founded Catholic University Bul- 
letin, which was then a forum for the most advanced Catholic 
social thought in America, he stated his view with his usual 
clarity : 

The knowledge needed is philosophical and _ scientific— 

that is, accurate, honest, reasoned, and complete knowledge. 

It must be based on an actual acquaintance with social con- 

ditions; cursory reading of magazines and newspapers is 

worse than useless. It must be honest; free from professional 
bias and party spirit. There must be no fear of the truth. 

. . . The honest service of truth is the only ambition worthy 

of a scholar who is a man. Our knowledge should be rea- 

soned. Too much present-day opinion springs from feeling 
and sympathy, and often effectually hinders progress. Our 
knowledge must be relatively complete. Moral, religious, 
economic, political, and social forces combine in producing 
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the social phenomena which we study—no one-sided view of 

them is ever safe."? 

Father Kerby was suggesting a corrective that had surely oc- 
curred to many Catholic writers already, the systematic and pro- 
longed study of social conditions, primarily but not exclusively in 
advanced schools and, in any case, taking full advantage of aca- 
demic researches, as a preliminary to reform, an approach destined 
to be fruitful in the next fifty years. 

In thirty-five years American Catholic thought on the social 
question had undergone considerable change and development. 
Social crises in the seventies and eighties had forced hard thinking 
on social issues. Old ideas and assumptions many had found 
wanting and had unobtrusively dropped; new ideas, sometimes 
painfully and reluctantly, were taken up. From the undifferen- 
tiated conservatism of the 1860’s the majority of Catholic writers 
had by 1900 moved over to an uneasy spot near the middle of 
the road. There was already among them a discernible right and 
left. John Talbot Smith, who thought labor unions not sufficiently 
comprehensive in their aims and methods, and Phineas of the 
Pilot, who before Rerum Novarum was published was scolding 
them for what he regarded as their stodgy conservatism and tim- 
idity, foreshadowed the enthusiastic union promoters -among 
American Catholics, lay and clerical, in the 20th century. But the 
retreat from laissez-faire had been reluctant and was in no wise 
complete; many could not see the hopes of the future resting on 
the labor movement. The middle of the road was a wide stretch, 
and Catholics, like great numbers of their contemporaries, wan- 
dered back and forth across it, avoiding the outside lanes of 
socialism and rampant laissez-faire, but rarely really happy with 
the position they found themselves in. Complacency was gone, 
and the most alert among them hoped much from the kind of 
social conditions that Father Kerby had indicated and would yet 
do so much to promote. Their fundamental ideas they continued 
to share with one another. Although they emphasized it less than 
in the past, all Catholic social thinkers continued to subscribe to 
what would always be their basic assumption. In the last weeks 


52W. J. Kerby, “The Priesthood and the Social Movement,” Catholic 
University Bulletin, VI (1900), p. 24. 
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of the 19th century the editor of the San Francisco Monitor, 
musing on the recent celebration of Labor Day, restated a posi- 
tion vital to Catholic writers: 


It is absolutely and utterly impossible to have any perma- 
nent change in conditions that represent industrial unrest 
and an armed truce between capital and labor, except through 
the operation of religious influences. When the Christian 
principles of exact justice, of right and duty, of human 
brotherhood, figure in the foundation of relationships be- 
tween rich and poor, employer and employee, capitalist and 
workingman, then and only then will there be a reasonable 
prospect of final settlement of existing difficulties, antagonisms 
and grievances that furnish the most complex and vexatious 
of modern social problems.** 


53 San Francisco Monitor, September 8, 1900. 





TOUR OF HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL FRANCESCO 
SATOLLI, PRO-APOSTOLIC DELEGATE, THROUGH 
THE UNITED STATES (OF THE NORTH) 
FROM 12 FEBRUARY TO 13 MARCH 1896 


Edited by CoLmMAN J. Barry, O.S.B.* 


WHEN Francesco Cardinal Satolli,! first apostolic delegate to 
the United States, died at Rome on 8 January 1910, he willed his 
library to the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo, International Benedic- 
tine College there. Satolli did this for two reasons: he wanted 
his collection of Thomistic works to be available to students, and 
he had spent two years, 1872-74, at Monte Cassino considering 
becoming a Benedictine himself, before he was called to Rome by 
Pope Leo XIII to assist in the neo-scholastic revival so dear to 
that pope’s heart. 

On a research trip to Europe in 1951 I found this manuscript 
among the Satolli works in the library at Sant’ Anselmo. En- 
closed in red binding, containing seventy-two pages, and hand 
written in the French language, the manuscript is a travelogue 
account of the final trip of Cardinal Satolli through the South and 
the Mississippi River Valley as far west as Denver, Colorado. 
Satolli made this journey during the months of February and 
March, 1896, just previous to his return to Rome, where he had 


* Father Barry is assistant professor of history at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. He is author of The Catholic Church and German 
Americans and of the fourth volume in the history of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, The Rectorship of Denis J. O’Connell. At present he is 
preparing a centennial history of St. John’s Abbey and University. 

1 Francesco Cardinal Satolli was born at Marsciano near Perugia on 
21 July 1839 and died at Rome on 8 January 1910. He was educated at the 
Perugia seminary, received a Sapienza doctorate, was a professor at Peru- 
gia, and spent two years, 1872-74, at Monte Cassino Abbey, while consid- 
ering becoming a Benedictine. Pope Leo XIII called him to Rome to assist 
in the neo-scholastic revival which this pope was sponsoring, and Satolli 
served as professor of dogma at the Propaganda, Roman seminary, rector 
of the Greek College, president of the Academia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici, 
before being appointed archbishop of Lepanto. Pope Leo XIII named him 
first apostolic delegate to the United States on 24 January 1893. After 
being created a cardinal-priest on 29 November 1895, he returned to Rome 
in the spring of 1896 where he acted as prefect of the Congregation of 
Studies and archpriest of the Lateran. He was appointed cardinal-bishop 
of Frascati on 22 June 1903. For a description of Satolli’s career as first 
apostolic delegate to the United States see John Tracy Ellis, The Life 
of James Cardinal Gibbons (2 vols., Milwaukee, 1952), passim. 
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been called after having been named a cardinal on 29 Novem- 
ber 1895. 

The manuscript was not the work of the apostolic delegate 
himself. It is in the third person singular and was written by his 
traveling companion and assistant on this journey. The Rever- 
end Patrick Ahern, in his recent The Life of John J. Keane (Mil- 
waukee, 1954), p. 171, identifies the writer as the Reverend 
Alexis Orban, S.S., one-time assistant spiritual director of ecclesi- 
astical students and librarian at the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca (before his removal by Bishop Keane, first rector), and in 
1896 assistant at the apostolic delegation. It is difficult to assign 
this manuscript definitely to Orban since it is not subsigned, nor 
does the author identify himself absolutely anywhere in its pages. 
It could have been by the Reverend Hector Papi, also assistant 
at the delegation. But the fact that it is written in the French 
language as well as various opinions expressed here so typical 
of a pro-French attitude and of several prejudices which Orban 
held throughout his life point to a safe probability that the latter 
is the author. Further evidence is given by William Macon Cole- 
man, feature writer of the Washington Post, who in the 5 June 
1899 issue of that newspaper identified Satolli’s assistant on this 
journey as Orban. 

The manuscript supplies interesting insights to conditions of 
the Church in the United States in the areas embraced by this 
journey. It is a contemporaneous series of opinions on several of 
the important issues, along with observations about personalities, 
which were central in the 1890’s to the American ecclesiastical 
scene. For invaluable cooperation in the often rather difficult 
translating of the original French manuscript I am indebted to 
Frater Daniel Gerwing, O.S.B., of St. Peter’s Abbey, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. Permission to microfilm and publish the manuscript 
was graciously given by the Reverend Johann Mueller, O.S.B., 
librarian at Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo. CJ.B 


I. From WASHINGTON TO ATLANTA—O48 MILES oR 
1036 KILOMETERS 


Leaving Washington on 12 February at ten forty-three p.m. 
on the “Southern Railway,” we crossed at night through the pic- 
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turesque states of east Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. Upon awakening, we were in a hilly country fully lighted 
by the glowing sun, with woods here and there reminiscent of 
Europe. From time to time a farm, consisting of a house and a 
few buildings in the woods, indicated habitation. Furthermore it 
was raining hard, forming a muddy and dirty pool here and there, 
with reddish spots on the ground or little gullies in the streets. 
Down to Atlanta, the capital of the State of Georgia, the appear- 
ance of the soil was about the same: cultivated fields, like the 
others of corn or cotton previously mentioned, framed with woods, 
all bathed in rain and mist. I only saw a few Negroes venturing 
outside of their poor wooden dwellings. Assuredly, all those 
stories about the United States, so famed for its riches, cannot 
be believed. During the trip one of the passengers handed me a 
newspaper and indicated an article titled “Where is Satolli?” It 
was an example of those dispatches or sensational articles of 
which the American press is so fond. The newspaper was from 
Atlanta. It was known that the cardinal was expected in that 
city: this was the great news of the day. In order to create a 
disturbance a dispatch of a Washington correspondent was pub- 
lished to the effect that Cardinal Satolli had indeed left Wash- 
ington, but that he had taken a different direction. Thus “Where 
is Satolli?’” In the train every one felt that this time an Ameri- 
can had not immediately recognized the delegate. 


ATLANTA (GEORGIA) 


We arrived at Atlanta around 4:30 in the afternoon. In spite 
of the rain which still continued, there were a great many people 
at the station. The pastor of the only Catholic church of the city 
was present with his assistant. We entered a carriage at once 
under the curious and sympathetic gaze of the spectators, and 
we went to the rectory of the pastor, Doctor Keiley, former stu- 
dent at the American College in Rome. Monsignor Becker, the 
bishop of Savannah and ordinary of the place, had come especially 
to receive his Eminence. After a few moments the pastor con- 
~ 2 Thomas Becker, first bishop of Wilmington, Delaware, was transferred 
on 26 March 1886 to the Diocese of Savannah as its sixth bishop, and died 


on 29 July 1899. Dr. B. J. Keiley, vicar general of the diocese, was pastor 
of the Church of the Immaculate Conception in Atlanta. Orban is not cor- 
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ducted us without more delay to the home of Doctor Ridley, one 
of the richer and more honorable citizens of the city, who had 
asked and obtained the honor of giving a reception for Cardinal 
Satolli. This gentleman, very good otherwise, was a Protestant, 
but his wife and children were Catholics, and they hoped that 
the blessing of the representative of the pope would contribute to 
the conversion of their father. The evening was magnificent: the 
parlor was elegantly decorated with roses and Japanese laurel; 
an orchestra played select numbers taken from some of the 
Italian masters (Rossini, Verdi, Mascagni). The members of the 
leading families of the city came to pay homage to the cardinal. 
Present were the mayor, the judges, the city officials. Several 
Protestant ministers also presented themselves; and the wife of 
the Anglican bishop excused her “Very Reverend husband” whose 
necessary absence in the city prevented him from coming to shake 
the hand of the cardinal. One of the ministers (a Baptist, I be- 
lieve) showed himself especially anxious to talk with his Emi- 
nence. He stated among other things that Christians, in spite of 
the differences which distinguish them, are all brothers of Jesus 
Christ. “Especially,” replied the cardinal, “between us there is 
this difference: you have only a fraction of the truth, while we 
possess the whole truth.” This minister took this very well; let 
us hope that it will be of profit to him. 

At ten o’clock in the evening we returned to the rectory. The 
next day at seven o’clock his Eminence celebrated Holy Mass 
before a rather large congregation. After morning coffee, we 
took a carriage to visit the city and the buildings of the Exposi- 
tion which had taken place in Atlanta the previous year. We 
made the remark that for an American city it was rather beauti- 
ful. There was much activity, and although only dating from 1865 
when it had been rebuilt, from its ashes, it numbered already 
33,000 inhabitants and had several beautiful streets. Its capitol 
(a name given in America to the legislative chamber of each 
state) is a beautiful Graeco-Roman edifice. It is the only exam- 
ple in all the United States of a public building which cost less 
than the sum voted for its construction. When it was finished 


rect in stating that Keiley’s was the only parish in Atlanta. Joseph F. Col- 
bert was pastor of the city’s other parish, that of Ss. Peter and Paul. 
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the contractor remitted $10,000 to the state treasurer. The 
Yankees must have found that very naive. 

We had no church to visit other than the one we had first vis- 
ited. Of 33,000 inhabitants, the city numbered only 1000 or 1200 
Catholics, and that was, the bishop told us, the general propor- 
tion in the whole State of Georgia, as also in North and South 
Carolina. In these states Catholicism had made little progress. 
The reason that Bishop Becker gave us was that Irish immi- 
grants had never moved in from the coast. The Irish first came 
to New York, to Boston and the other northeastern states; 
little by little they moved into the west, but up to then very few 
had gone south. The few Catholics found here were there by 
accident; several came from good families dating from colonial 
times who had kept the faith, while others were converts. These 
latter were rare. The priests, few and far between, were busy vis- 
iting their flocks extended over an area three or four times more 
extensive than an Italian diocese. Since this clergy is generally 
of the Irish race, and an Irishman is little inclined to be concerned 
over Protestants, they instinctively and without reason abandon to 
their fate those who are of another race or religion. Thus 
Bishop Becker had already invited the Jesuit Fathers to one of 
the cities of his diocese (Macon) where they had a college and 
a scholasticate, and he hoped soon to have them in Atlanta, the 
most promising city in his diocese. Indeed this was greatly to 
be desired. Atlanta has a distinguished populace, and the city is 
growing rapidly and developing in every way. It is also the gov- 
ernmental seat of the state. A good detachment of the army of 
St. Ignatius, with a college and public chapel, would be able to do 
much good, give prestige to Catholics and a new life to Catholi- 
cism by instructing the young, by street preaching to enlighten 
Protestants, etc. The bishop said that he would do everything 
possible to establish them. Naturally he would have to overcome 
the opposition of the pastor in order to open a public chapel in 
the same territory as the parochial church in a city where there 
were so few Catholics. But we hope that things will work out. A 
single pastor, when he finds himself in these circumstances, is in- 
deed inclined to content himself with a quiet routine and to be- 
lieve that it is for the best because he leaves the whole world 
quiet and no one troubles him. 
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After dinner at the pastor’s rectory, to which seven or eight 
of the leading Catholics had been invited, we left for New Orleans 
on the six o’clock train. 


II. From ATLANTA TO NEw OrR-LEANS, 491 MILES or 
786 KILOMETERS 


The “Southern Railway” Company had given free passage from 
Washington to Atlanta to Cardinal Satolli and his secretary. The 
same favor was granted from Atlanta to New Orleans. Suffice 
it to say, on a trip of 5000 kilometers his Eminence did not pay 
travel expenses, and almost nothing for the other incidentals of 
his journey: the committees set up to receive him took charge 
of everything. Toward six o’clock we awoke in the State of Mis- 
sissippi after having crossed Alabama, with its capital Montgom- 
ery and its episcopal see of Mobile. Mississippi comprises the ter- 
ritory assigned to the Diocese of Natchez. At one of the railroad 
stations on the Gulf, in a pretty little place called Bay St. Louis 
(a name which indeed recalls the origin of the colony), some 
religious were present in spite of the early hour. They were the 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart from Puy-en-Volais (France) 
brought here by one of the French bishops to establish Catholicism 
in this area. They had come to the station at five o’clock in the 
morning with a small number of their novices and students, in 
order to present their respects to the cardinal pro-delegate. 


New ORLEANS 


At eight-thirty in the morning we came into New Orleans. 
There Archbishop Janssens, with his chancellor and Father 
Semple, S.J., rector of the Jesuit college, were at the station 
to receive his Eminence. We were scarcely in the carriage 
before two reporters came up to offer their services. In a 
few minutes we were at the archbishop’s palace. One would 
have thought himself in Europe. It was the former convent of 
the Ursulines erected shortly after their arrival from France in 


3 Francis Janssens, fourth bishop of Natchez, Mississippi, was transferred 
to the archiepiscopal see of New Orleans on 7 August 1888 and died 10 June 
1897. H. Semple, S.J., was pastor of the Jesuit parish of the Immaculate 
Conception in the city of New Orleans, and president of the College of the 
Immaculate Conception there. 
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1732. Built around a court and garden, in the center of the old 
town, which is now called the French Quarter, it truly had a 
grand air with its imposing carriage gate and circular wall. After 
passing the porter’s office, we crossed the court in front of the 
main building, decorated with palms, cactus, banana and magnolia 
trees, to a grand stairway with iron balustrade which led to the 
rooms. A 17th-century clock, brought from Paris by the Ursu- 
lines, still keeps time as exactly under the republic as it did under 
the kings. On the left a corridor led to the chapel where we went 
immediately to offer Holy Mass. A person would have believed 
himself to be in one of the good old chapels of France. It was 
of Louis XIV Renaissance style, with its scrolled volutes, its 
corners ornamented at the top, and its rounded friezes. There 
was a miraculous statue of the Virgin under the title of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help which Leo XIII had recently crowned, 
and to which was attributed a great number of favors, both public 
and private. Every good Creole of New Orleans has the greatest 
veneration for this statue. 

After breakfast, his Eminence wanted his first talk to be for 
the Italian sisters (the Salesians) who conduct a school here 
for Italian immigrants. The Italians have two churches here re- 
served by the priests for their nationality. One of these priests 
is unfortunately old and infirm. But the other has his own church 
and rectory, so that the ordinary does not feel free to replace 
the former with a younger and more active pastor. The good 
sisters were hoping for this visit from the cardinal, but they did 
not expect him so soon, and his unannounced arrival at such an 
early hour upset the whole community. The portress on duty ran 
to the cloister and made the greatest possible noise while at the 
same time making desperate signs to the sisters who were no 
more prepared than she to receive a visit. However, soon re- 
assured by the evident simplicity and cordiality of the cardinal, 
they regained their calm a little, and they began to converse about 
their community and its work. This was a foretaste of the more 
complete visit which his Eminence promised to make with them 
on his first free day. 

We had luncheon at the archbishop’s palace. We had as guests 
Bishop Gabriels, bishop of Ogdensburg (New York), Bishop 
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Van de Vyver, bishop of Richmond (Virginia), and Bishop 
Meerschaert, vicar-apostolic of the Indian Territory, all of 
whom were Belgians by birth as was Archbishop Janssens. 
Cardinal Gibbons, who had arrived the evening before, was stay- 
ing with his brother who was a prominent citizen of the city.* 
He had left a note at the archbishop’s palace inviting his Eminence 
and his secretary to dine with him. We arrived there at the ap- 
pointed hour to find the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore sur- 
rounded by a charming family of nephews and nieces who strove 
among themselves to entertain him. Beside me at dinner was an 
old Jesuit chaplain of the prison for forty-eight years, who had 
assisted at the hanging of forty prisoners condemned to death, 
and who had endured eighteen epidemics of yellow fever. During 
one of these epidemics he was almost the only priest, and all his 
time from morning to evening was taken up in administering the 
sacraments to the sick. He found time to say his breviary only 
upon his return in the evening which often was very late at night. 
He recited it entirely, fatigued as he was. What a beautiful life! 
What a venerable priest! His superiors have commissioned him 
to write his memoirs. They will be without doubt a very edifying 
page in the history of this mission. 

Sunday, 16 February at eleven o’clock, was set for Pontifical 
Mass. It was a superb day: an Italian sky with a spring sun. 
At ten-thirty a detachment of troops took up their position in the 
archbishop’s court. The archbishop asked his Eminence to come 
to the balcony where the soldiers gave him a military salute. 
Then the clergy formed in procession before the cardinal’s cham- 
ber and the procession began: the soldiers, the band playing a 
march, then the different orders of the clergy, finally the prelates 
each escorted by two assistants, the deacons of honor and the 
deacons of the Mass, the assistant priest, and at the end his 


4 The Belgian-born bishops visiting with Archbishop Janssens at this time 
included Henry Gabriels (1838-1921), bishop of Ogdensburg, New York; 
Augustine Van de Vyver (1844-1911), bishop of Richmond, Virginia; 
Theophile Meerschaert (1847-1924), first vicar-apostolic of Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory, and after 17 August 1905 first bishop of Oklahoma. 
James Cardinal Gibbons (1834-1921), ninth archbishop of Baltimore, was 
named a cardinal-priest on 8 June 1886. For a detailed analysis of the life 
and times of Gibbons, as well as the period often referred to in this manu- 
script, see Ellis, Gibbons. 
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Eminence Cardinal Satolli in pontificals. They crossed the city 
streets (it is the custom here), through a respectful crowd. In 
front of the cathedral there was a large crowd. Police sergeants 
had great difficulty in making a passage for the procession. The 
Cathedral of St. Louis, a grand edifice built during the interval 
of Spanish domination, was packed in spite of its two tiers of 
galleries and the fact that admissions were by ticket only. In the 
first benches near the sanctuary the Governor of Louisiana, the 
mayor of the city, the judges of the Superior Court, the consul- 
generals of France and Spain with their personnel had taken their 
places. One of the secretaries of the French embassy had even 
come from Washington, and he had presented his card to Cardinal 
Satolli soon after his arrival. The ceremonies were impressive, 
since they were presided over by the cardinal delegate of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, in the presence of another prince of the Roman 
Court, Cardinal Gibbons, archbishop of Baltimore, the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, and three other bishops of the New Orleans prov- 
ince who had come for the occasion. Since here we were so far 
distant from any Catholic nation, it is not astonishing to say that 
such a spectacle had never been seen in this city. Cardinal Gib- 
bons gave a short homily on the gospel of the day. At the end 
of the Mass, Cardinal Satolli took off his pontificals, and re- 
turned to the throne. Then the archbishop, in a discourse which 
came from the heart, expressed the appreciation of his people and 
himself for the honor given to them, the respect which they had 
for the person of the august and well-beloved pontiff, Leo XIII, 
whom he represented. Then the recessional was formed to lead 
the clergy and eminent prelates back to the archbishop’s palace, 
where a dinner awaited them. It was almost two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

After a few minutes of necessary rest a deputation of Italian 
immigrants waited upon his Eminence. These sons of Italy were 
about sixty in number, some born in New Orleans, but most of 
them came from the old world. Their spokesman made a truly 
touching address, filled with sentiments of love for their native 
land which they had left, and also of respect and attachment for 
the papacy. Cardinal Satolli responded eloquently, thanking them, 
felicitating them on their patriotic and Catholic sentiments. Then 
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he added that without doubt they should be most appreciative of 
their adopted homeland which gave them, as to its own children, 
bread and liberty. They should not forget, however, that they 
were Italian in origin, that they should be proud of being sons 
of Italy, that land of the fine arts, of the papacy, center of true 
civilization. He developed these ideas with a force which up- 
lifted his audience. All left full of encouragement and admiration 
for their eminent compatriot. 

That evening at seven-thirty, a reception was held in honor of 
the two cardinals at the home of Mr. Thomas Semmes, an excel- 
lent Catholic and one of the prominent citizens of the city. These 
receptions entail, for the person who is the object of them, stand- 
ing throughout the ceremony and receiving the “hand shakes” of 
all the visitors. At Mr. Semmes’ home we met the most dis- 
tinguished society of New Orleans and consequently of the whole 
of America. All indeed agree that nothing is comparable in any 
city to the old plantation families. Many had been ruined by the 
Civil War of 1862-1865, but they still preserve a distinction of 
language and customs. The French spoken in New Orleans is as 
pure as the language of the best Parisian society, and now the 
people of New Orleans have the advantage of knowing English 
as well as their mother tongue. 

After Mass on Monday morning at the archbishopric, the 
brother of his Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, came to conduct us on 
a carriage tour, and to visit the cemeteries as well as other chari- 
table institutions on route. Of all cities New Orleans has the most 
cemeteries. Along one long road completely bordered with them, 
I counted seven, one of which was especially extensive. The 
reason for multiplying these cemeteries is that the people never 
inter anyone where another body has been laid. The soil is dark 
alluvial ; it is like a big raft floating on the water. The river flows 
at the base of this mass. Each family, with the little means they 
have, build a funeral chapel on top of the ground. Inside the 
chapel on both sides shelves are recessed in the form of bureau 
drawers, and in these the coffins are placed. Then the heavy door 
of iron or stone is closed just as a big strong box is closed after 
a treasure is enclosed. Mausoleums are found everywhere with 
respective family names on the front. The Jews who here as 
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elsewhere have control of the banking system and trade, and who 
already possess the most beautiful homes, have also the richest 
cemetery. On returning from this mournful but interesting tour 
and after visiting the “Maison du Bon Pasteur” (an Angers foun- 
dation), we crossed the “Bayou” Saint Jean (here they call a 
“bayou” a natural canal formed by one of the many branches of 
the Mississippi across the delta) and then went along Esplanade 
Street, the popular planters’ quarter before the war. A number 
of their residences can still be seen, but a good number have 
passed into other hands. 

The day before Mardi Gras we participated in all the customs 
brought here by the French since the carnival is still held in 
great honor in New Orleans. People come from all sections of 
the Union to see it, and during these days of the feast the hotels 
are filled. One of the nephews of Cardinal Gibbons took us to 
await after dinner the arrival of “Rex,” or the king of the carni- 
val. At the close of the preceding carnival a king is named by the 
majority vote of the club members of the city. His nomination is 
kept secret. Several days before Shrove Monday he goes with 
his court to one of the islands of the Gulf, and on Monday after- 
noon he leaves it on a magnificent steamer beautifully decorated. 
The port authorities are on the look-out and as soon as he is 
sighted many yachts and barges, with carnival flags flying from 
their masts, conduct him into the port. At a cannon signal the 
crowd closes in on the quay, the garrison soldiers precede with 
fanfare announcing the march, and when “Rex” disembarks, he 
and his court are solemnly conducted in carriages to the city 
hall. The king, as well as his officials, are clad in bright oriental 
costumes, his head is crowned, he carries a sceptre, and he ma- 
jestically bows to right and left. At the city hall, the mayor and 
his council receive him on a platform and present the keys of the 
city to him. The king is then led to the council chamber where 
a throne has been prepared. There he distributes his favors as 
gifts of the joyous event, naming his friends duke of this or count 
of that, etc. 

We assisted at this spectacle coming down from the Middle 
Ages, where all the people, rich and poor, old and young, white 
and black, forgetting life’s anxieties for two or three days, give 
themselves entirely to the innocent joys of simple celebrating. 
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On Tuesday (February 18) his Eminence offered Holy Mass 
at the convent of the Salesian Sisters (Italians). The little chapel 
was filled. Besides the children, their parents were there as well 
as friends of the institution. After the gospel, his Eminence turned 
to the congregation and delivered a short exhortation, taking as 
his theme the life of Saint Agatha whose feast it was. After 
Holy Mass we had breakfast which, thanks to the generosity of 
benefactors, was more like a full dinner. Then we were conduct- 
ed to a parlor (very small; it is believed to be the original room) 
where the children presented an “academia” in honor of his Emi- 
nence. First they played a lovely little selection from Mascagni, 
then one of them came forward and read an address in Italian. 
A “ragazzeta” presented a bouquet of picked flowers “sul terreno 
del amore.” “Mi tocca il cuore,” the little one said; however, 
she recited her piece without pause. A sister then read a very in- 
teresting exposition of the work which the Salesians had come 
to undertake for poor Italian immigrants two years previously. 
She told of their difficulties, fears, and consolations as well as 
their hopes. Everything about this family reunion in this poor 
school was so touching that tears came involuntarily to the eyes. 
His Eminence was truly inspired by the occasion, and gave a talk 
to the children, parents, and sisters that was full of paternal chari- 
ty. All the little black eyes, brightened with the sun of Italy, so 
lively, so intelligent, were fixed on the pope’s representative, on 
the cardinal born as they on Italian soil. His Eminence encour- 
aged them to love their fatherland of adoption which had 
been so willing to receive them and to offer them the same ad- 
vantages as its own citizens. 

Italian immigrants to the United States are generally very poor 
and suffer intellectual and moral disadvantages which ordinarily 
accompany poverty. From this fact arises that despising of the 
Italian name among the mass of the American people. But with 
the passing of a few years, these immigrant children who com- 
bine physical vitality with vivacity and an intellectual sharpness 
which other nations certainly do not possess to the same degree, 
will become men who will make their mark and be counted among 
the best elements of the American population. A person does not 
need to be a prophet to predict this. 


? 
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After this family celebration, so moving for the invited guests 
and so encouraging to the good sisters, his Eminence returned 
to the archbishop’s palace. 

During the remainder of the day the cardinal remained there, oc- 
cupied with his correspondence, but a part of the time was given to 
viewing the carnival parade. We set out on foot at two o’clock, and 
guided by the archbishop, we arrived at the home of a French 
family on Canal Street. This street is almost three times as wide 
as “Via Nazionale.” As we passed, the street was literally filled 
with people, and three tramways could scarcely care for the crowd 
in spite of the desperate shouts of their shrill guides. We could 
hardly cross the street with its crowd and three lines of carriages, 
coming and going, in order to reach the balcony where we were 
expected. The archbishop, big and vivacious, opened a passage 
for us, and with him in the lead and me in the rear, Cardinal 
Satolli managed to bring himself safe and sound to the other side. 
From the height of our balcony the sight was fairy-like. This 
immense street was completely covered with people; as far as 
the eye could see there were only heads in the midst of which 
the three long parallel lines of tramways slowly came and went 
with difficulty. Across the street the windows and balconies were 
also filled. People drove their carriages on both sides of the 
street in order to open the necessary free space for the parade to 
pass. Suddenly the advance guard appeared, and then the first float. 
The crowd below pushed about and surged like an eddy toward the 
central point of attraction. The float was so beautiful, so rich, 
so artistic, that the crowd applauded from every side. This first 
parade, the main one of the day, symbolized the different seasons 
and scenes from daily life. Each of the floats was symbolic and 
carried people dressed according to the dominant idea. From time 
to time a flourish of trumpets with joyous airs diverted atten- 
tion and tingled the ears. In all this immense crowd of spectators 
there was not one cry, one disorder or one inconvenience. Every- 
one was happy with simple and innocent mirth, and the troubled 
times could not affect this celebration of the whole city and of all 
the people. The good God Himself had a part in it, for He made 
the day beautiful, neither too hot nor cold, with a blue, pure sky 
like beautiful turquoise. That evening at eight o’clock we came 
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to the same street to watch the passing of the second parade. It 
had the same good taste, the same beauty of arrangement, of 
color and of costume, and the same order among the people. The 
whole shone forth with a beauty perhaps even greater than the 
electric lights which cast most irregular and weird reflections on 
the gathering, and which caused beads and ornaments to sparkle. 
It was said that these floats were purchased in Paris a year in 
advance and that they cost almost 200,000 francs. New Orleans 
thinks much of its carnival, and the civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, far from discouraging the custom, concurred that it was a 
happy diversion, as innocent amusement, if controlled in the limits 
of good taste. Consequently, all encourage it. They tell me that 
only men over thirty and members of the best families are allowed 
to impersonate characters in the floats. They are masqued and 
disguised as sphynxes, as birds, or as allegorical persons, and 
no one recognizes them. But they are able to see and they greet 
their parents and friends whom they see in the balconies as they 
pass. They even throw objects, gifts and flowers, to them. These 
parades are truly beautiful and entertained the cardinal. They 
also reminded him regretfully of the old carnivals of Rome which 
the usurping government thought best to suppress. 

On Ash Wednesday his Eminence offered Mass at the convent 
of the Daughters of St. Teresa on Rampart Street. This convent 
is a branch of the one at Baltimore from which the sisters came 
in 1877. Several years ago they had difficulties with the diocesan 
administration over the building of their chapel. The Jesuit priest 
who directed them built it large and made it, in the opinion of the 
pastor, a public chapel. All was settled, thanks to the interven- 
tion of Cardinal Satolli, who in this case as in all others had been 
an angel of peace. Although the chapel was only semi-public, yet 
for this occasion a large number of people had assembled. The 
chaplain, a Jesuit father, had already blessed and distributed the 
ashes. After his Eminence had celebrated Mass he also wished, 
for the edification of the participants, to receive ashes. The faith- 
ful then came forward to kiss his ring. His Eminence was after- 
wards led to a parlor where breakfast was served. Then we visit- 
ed the convent. The sisters formed two lines, and with candles in 
hand led his Eminence to the entrance of the convent and went 
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before him singing the “Domini est terra” in a very low tone. 
When we arrived at the chapter room the chants, or rather the 
groanings, ceased. The prioress sang several versicles and an ora- 
tion, and then all sat down with veils drawn. The cardinal spoke 
a few appropriate words in English about their holy state so per- 
fectly detached from the world, blessed them, and retired. Then 
he had a conversation with the prioress at the grill. She asked 
as a favor from him that he would destroy all the papers concern- 
ing their past difficulties, assuring him that all loved their arch- 
bishop, and that the ill-will that was thought to exist had ema- 
nated from one or two sisters, especially the prioress, who had 
been replaced. 

In the afternoon we accompanied the archbishop to visit what 
they call a levee. Levees play a big role here, a role indispensable 
to the cultivation of the fields and even to the existence of the 
city. They have broad terraces, one of twenty meters in height 
and sixty at the base, built along the various branches of the river 
and its principal course in order to retain the water in its bed 
and to prevent inundations. Without this precaution the entire 
city and countryside would certainly be under water; for the 
river is noticeably higher than the fields which it erodes, and even 
the houses of the town built on its banks. This maximum water 
height comes from the enormous deposits which form each day at 
its mouth, especially from its numerous tributaries. These accu- 
mulated alluvial deposits build up incessantly to a point where 
equilibrium is reached between swiftness of the current and the 
deposit of accumulated debris, and consequently the point where 
these materials are deposited. Hence the bed of the river and 
its branches are always rising. Without these protective ramparts 
New Orleans would be enveloped instantly, and when from the 
height of the levee a person sees on one side the city below, and 
on the other the enormous mass of water, he cannot but shiver. 
The disaster would not be so frightful, but yet especially deplor- 
able if the fields should be flooded. That is what often happens 
each time an unforeseen hole breaks through one of the levees 
built along the irrigation canals. Such an accident is usually 
caused by a crevice which unluckily works through the humid 
soil. Thus it moves little by little across the levee and pierces it 
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one part at a time. The enclosed water by its own movement 
rushes through a small opening, enlarging it little by little and 
soon there is a disaster. Thus there are usually guards walk- 
ing around the levees looking for weak points and to prevent 
accidents. 

On our return we visited several churches, all truly beautiful, 
the one of the Lazarist Fathers first, then that of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers. The one of the Lazarist Fathers covered the whole 
street. When they first came to this section they found only a 
small French church. But since the population moved in from 
the coast the church was found to be much too small. Further- 
more, the newcomers were chiefly of English and German ances- 
try. The good fathers then built two other churches on their 
property; and two large schools being adjoined, the whole with 
their residence constitutes a number of truly imposing buildings 
which front two sides of the street on a rather extended area. 
The Jesuit Fathers also have several churches, one in the new 
section near the new buildings of “Tulane University.” They 
acquired a plot of land there which already had great value and 
which would become more and more worthwhile. St. Francis 
Xavier, the church adjoining their college, is truly large and 
beautiful. 

The next day, Thursday, Mass was celebrated at the Madames 
of the Sacred Heart. These Madames have two convents in New 
Orleans. One, in the city, has the appearance of a beautiful 
country house. The other is located on Maine Street in the old 
French Quarter. In this quarter all the buildings are very old. 
This is especially inappropriate. It is now as it was 300 years 
ago, at the beginning of the colony: the streets are narrow, 
badly paved, dirty water collects on each side from the open 
sky, everything is dirty, old rags, old shoes, dead animals, etc., 
collect here. It is worthy of Constantinople. The archbishop as- 
sured us it was a very healthy section. The reason he gave is 
pleasant enough to record: “the microbes thrive on filth; since 
the streets are more dirty in the quarter, the microbes attach 
themselves to the dirt and leave the world in peace.” (!) After 
Holy Mass at the Madames of the Sacred Heart, Maine Street, 
the archbishop joined his Eminence, and the young girls of the 
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convent gave a program during which they recited the praises 
of the Holy Father and his representatives in poetry and in music. 
One of them recited some French poetry composed for the occa- 
sion: it was excellent in form and pronunciation; it could not 
have been done better nor spoken better in an old French city. 
We ate dinner at the archbishop’s house. There were several new 
guests: Bishop O’Sullivan, bishop of Mobile, Bishop Dunne, bishop 
of Dallas, Bishop Heslin, bishop of Natchez, the Rev. Brucker, 
pastor of Villemantie (Diocese of Hartford) who as a Belgian had 
been invited by the archbishop, finally Bishop Keane, rector of the 
Catholic University, who had come to give three addresses on 
“Modern Philosophical Thought.” (!)5 I was seated beside the 
venerable pastor of Villemantie, and I benefited by it in asking 
what the people in New England thought of the Catholic Univer- 
sity (New England comprises the ecclesiastical provinces of Bos- 
ton and New York.) He answered: “They say absolutely nothing 
about it. They are absolutely indifferent on this matter when they 
are not hostile. You see they do not like Bishop Keane,” he con- 
tinued. “They know he is ultra-liberal and that he has no practi- 
cal judgment. They know also that Doctor Bouquillon has great 
influence with him, and people challenge Dr. Bouquillon especially 
regarding his intemperate campaign on the topic of education. 
Besides, the time had not yet come to establish a Catholic Uni- 
versity. Our bishops do not have ecclesiastical personnel to send 
to it; vocations are becoming very rare, and they have great need 
of all their priests. As for the lay students, our Catholics are 
either rich or poor. If they are rich they would more readily go 
to the great Protestant universities like Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, etc., where they are now easily received, where they are 
encouraged to come, and where they find an opportunity of asso- 
ciating with the children of the more important families of the 
Republic. If they are poor, they can go to Washington and live 


5 John J. Keane (1839-1918) was fifth bishop of Richmond, first rector 
of the Catholic University of America, and from 24 September 1900 fourth 
archbishop of Dubuque, Iowa, where he died on 27 June 1918. Other bishops 
in attendance at the Winter School included Jeremiah O’Sullivan (1842- 
1896), fourth bishop of Mobile, Alabama; Edward J. Dunne (1848-1910), 
second bishop of Dallas, Texas; Thomas Heslin (1845-1911), fifth bishop 
of Natchez. Orban incorrectly identifies Florien de Bruycker, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Willimantic, Conn. 
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there on scholarships. There are hardly any parishes entirely free 
of debt or where the necessary Catholic institutions are built. Be- 
fore asking Catholics to donate to the University it is necessary 
to think of establishing our parishes on firm foundations and to 
insure the existence of our parochial schools. The general convic- 
tion is that they have built a university fifty years too soon and 
that they have placed at its head a man least capable of this office. 
Consequently a great number of the clergy think that before they 
are old, it will be a fiasco.”® I myself was thoroughly convinced 
that he was correct in his opposition, and I was conscious that 
a complete understanding of the true interior condition of things 
would only confirm the public in these dark views of the future 
of the Catholic University. I understood the venerable priest to 
say that an institution, founded by the pope himself and which 
already possessed considerable property, could not be a fiasco; 
that it could be in trouble for some time, but that it would not 
die; that as for personnel, if they would become an obstacle, 
Providence would indeed be able to remove them. I terminated 
the conversation by asking him to look favorably upon the work 
according to the viewpoint of the Holy Father so that it might 
become a blessing for the American Church (which up to now 
had scarcely appeared as it ought to be). 

The official opening of the Winter School took place at five 
o'clock in the great hall of Tulane University. The ceremony con- 
sisted of an address of welcome to the two cardinals by the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana and by the mayor of the city. The archbishop 
also made a few remarks and then a public reception in honor 
of Cardinal Satolli took place. 

This “Winter School” of which we speak and which was the 
occasion of the visit of the cardinal pro-delegate to New Orleans 
is the counterpart of the “Summer School” which is held in July 
6 The Catholic University of America was established at Washington, 
D.C., in 1887 under the sponsorship of Pope Leo XIII as a pontifical 
institution governed by the bishops of the country. Bishop Keane served 
as first rector from 1887 to 1896. Controversies and difficulties swirled 
around the university during these years, and the most prominent, perhaps, 
was the school controversy. The Reverend Thomas Bouquillon, Belgian 
moral theologian at the university, actively defended the position of liberals 
in the Church, especially of Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, who 


maintained that the state had rights in education, in his famed Faribault- 
Stillwater school plan for state subsidies to support parochial schools. 
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at Plattsburg, Diocese of Ogdensburg, for the East, and at Madi- 
son, Diocese of Green Bay, for the West. This work consists of 
giving a series of public addresses on diverse topics of philosophy, 
religion, history, science, literature.* For a long time the Protes- 
tants had an institution of this kind and lay Catholics prevailed 
upon the clergy to procure for them the same advantages (!). 
There is no doubt as to the intrinsic good of this school, and it 
would appear difficult in the circumstances to refuse to grant this 
request. But there are those who are convinced that the intellec- 
tual advantages are rather insignificant and that, among the “non- 
Catholics” at least it is an application of the general plan of ad- 
vancing “Modern Science” in order to diminish the religious idea 
and to weaken as a result the influence of the priest. In that at 
least which most concerns Catholics, the bishops have taken over 
the movement and have exerted themselves in turning it to good. 

That evening at six o’clock there was a reception at the Jesuit 
Fathers given by former students, the “alumni” as they say in 
America. A young lawyer first gave a fine speech for the cardinal 
pro-delegate; the father rector delivered a well-thought-out ad- 
dress. Cardinal Satolli gave a eulogy in Latin on the Society 
of Jesus, the “dextera Ecclesiae Christi,” and then warmly com- 
mended classical studies. Cardinal Gibbons, who was also present, 
recalled his study, now stereotyped, of Alexander and Aristotle 
drawn from the “Lives” of Plutarch. The speeches were then 
ended. After the reception we went to supper in the community 
refectory. Then the real opening of the “Winter School” began 
with an address by Cardinal Satolli followed by another by Bishop 
Keane; Cardinal Satolli spoke for more than an hour in Latin 
on the “Magisterium” of God, man, and the Church. It was a 
magnificent discourse, a “sursum corda” giving the tone to the 
whole endeavor. He had spoken with such fire and conviction 


7The summer and winter school was a Catholic form of the Chau- 
tauqua, so popular at this time in the United States. It was inaugurated 
in 1874 to give intensive training to Sunday school teachers, but soon 
broadened out in a new form of lyceum for popular adult education. The 
Catholic organization began in 1892 at the Catholic Club in New York, 
with a summer session at New London, Connecticut, that same year, and 
after 1893 at Plattsburg, New York. The idea was further developed with 
the formation of the Columbian Summer School at Madison, Wisconsin, in 
1895, the Winter School at New Orleans in 1896, and the Maryland Sum- 
mer School in 1900. 
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that the audience, although made up of a great number of people 
who did not know Latin, evidenced every sign of attention and 
interest to the end. A large number of priests was also there. 
They were literally absorbed in admiration and often expressed 
it with the warmest applause. One lady told me later: “I under- 
stood nothing, but the delivery was so animated, so expressive, 
that I would willingly have listened to his Eminence for a still 
longer time.”’ After his Eminence, Bishop Keane appeared, and 
tried first to give for those who did not understand a résumé of 
the magnificent address which they had just heard. But he forgot 
precisely the principal point, that is, concerning the magisterium 
of the Church, without which we would be led back to the con- 
dition of the Protestants. Then he began his topic: an exposition 
of the philosophy of the ancients touching on God, the human soul, 
and future life. He took one after another the great philosophers 
of Greece and Rome and made them say many things which often 
they had not said at all. His Eminence was not able to prevent 
a show of impatience and resentment; also, he chose to leave the 
platform quietly under pretext of the advanced hour (10:15 p.m.). 
Bishop Keane spoke until 11:30 p.m. His success, they say was 
negligible. The priests, who had heard him for the first time, 
clearly evidenced their disappointment. But as he had facility in 
speaking the good people did not notice the basic inaccuracies, 
taking it all in and finding no fault. 

In the list of visits which his Eminence wished to make to the 
different institutions of New Orleans there are two which I omit- 
ted to relate in their proper place: the visit to the Sisters of the 
Holy Family and to the Ursulines. The Sisters of the Holy 
Family were Negro religious, founded forty years previously by a 
French priest, whose aim is to care for the orphans and poor of 
their race. The mother house, very large, was built near the arch- 
bishopric. These sisters grew fast enough and the archbishop tes- 
tified to their spirit of humility, simplicity, and devotion. Among 
the sisters all shades of color are to be found, from the black of 
shoe polish to the tan of soot. The superior who appeared very 
intelligent was also as black as if she had recently arrived from 
the Congo. Their little Moors sang several chants and performed 
several well-executed dances for us. Christian charity is ingenious: 
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it has an ointment for all wounds and a solace for all miseries. 
But what a thing it is to be a Negro especially in the United 
States! It is precisely in this professedly classical land of equality 
that society makes the Negro feel most that he is not white. The 
Church alone does not make this distinction and embraces all her 
children with the same tenderness. 

One of the most interesting visits was that at the Ursulines. 
Coming from France in 1732, the Ursulines were identified with 
the foundation and the progress of the French colony in Louisi- 
ana. They are for this city what they have been in Quebec, and 
the religious of the Congregation of Notre Dame for Montreal in 
Canada. We found them in the suburbs of the city on a street 
which previously had been their farm. Their first convent, the 
one which had received their founders and where all the admira- 
ble Christians had been formed who would later be the mothers 
of the colony, is now, as we have already said, the residence of 
the archbishop and still belongs to the Ursulines. These good 
religious live faithful to their traditions of regularity, piety, and 
noble simplicity. Their young girls gave a reception worthy of 
the venerable institution. Two living tableaus were especially 
remarkable: Eleazer and Rebecca at the well of Jacob, and Esther 
interceding for the safety of her people. The perfection, .grace of 
poise, richness of costume, and blending of colors made an in- 
comparable production. 

Since we had to leave on Friday evening, his Eminence paid 
a visit to Cardinal Gibbons on that morning, as well as to Msgr. 
Elder, archbishop of Cincinnati, who had called on the pro-dele- 
gate the previous evening. After these courtesy calls, Cardinal 
Satolli was taken to a large school conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul (“St. Simon’s Academy”). Extraordinary 
preparations had been made for the reception of his Eminence. 
The small boys, in military uniforms and with drawn swords, 
formed a line at the entrance to the school. Two or three speeches 
were again delivered here, along with music and gifts of flowers. 
In this way the visit of his Eminence to New Orleans was ended. 

During the last reception, the father rector of the Jesuit col- 
lege took me aside and paid me the honor of confiding several 
matters of the society. He spoke in particular of the distress of 
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great numbers of the best members of the society belonging to 
that province because one of them had been named bishop of the 
English mission of Honduras (probably due to intrigues or at 
least connivance on his part). This mission had been given to 
the fathers of the Missouri Province. It is contrary to the consti- 
tution of the Society for a Jesuit to become a bishop, and in this 
case it is especially irregular because the Vicar Apostolic of Hon- 
duras has only Jesuits under his jurisdiction. Thus in practice 
not only the bishop, in virtue of his office, but all of the confreres 
on the mission in this country are withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of their provincial, and even of the general. Moreover, such 
an exception to the rules of the society did not seem necessary 
in this case, since the bishop of this mission does not ordain 
priests, because the Jesuits are already priests when they are sent 
there. Therefore, it is the desire of all the members of the Mis- 
souri Province that after the death of the present vicar apostolic, 
the vicariate should either be abolished or changed into a simple 
prefecture, or that any one but a Jesuit be appointed to it.® 

After dinner we had to pack our bags and prepare for the trip 
to Galveston. The archbishop and his chancellor wanted to ac- 
company his Eminence to the ferry which crossed to the other 
side of the Mississippi where the South Station is located. It was 
a dark night, but we saw, by the light of electric lamps, the swift 
river churning rapidly and carrying along much wood and turf 
debris, actually small islands which will be deposited a little 
farther on and thus continue the building up of the famous delta. 
What power! What majesty! Nevertheless the steamboat passed 
through these powerful and swift waters without the slightest 
rocking. Soon we arrived on the other side of the river and 
boarded the train for Galveston. 

We were now leaving this city whose people were still so 
French after almost a century of separation from their mother 


8 Orban must have been speaking here to J. Clayton, S.J., superior of 
the New Orleans Mission of the Jesuits. Clayton was referring to the 
Vicariate-Apostolic of British Honduras, suffragan see of the Archdiocese 
of Guatemala. Salvatore di Pietro, S.J., had been consecrated on 14 Janu- 
ary 1893 as vicar-apostolic of this area, which included a clergy of eleven 
Jesuits, six churches, forty-four chapels, and a Catholic population of 
22,090. See Hoffmann’s Catholic Directory, Almanac (Milwaukee, 1896), 
p. 183. 
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country, so Catholic in their traditions and their religious institu- 
tions. Now as they are a part of the Union, the English element 
penetrates little by little, and a new clergy accordingly replaces 
the old. The transition has already begun, and as a rule Belgians 
and Swiss are being used. The present archbishop, who is worthy 
of his office, marks the end of the old regime and the beginning 
of the new. The French clergy is going to disappear gradually, 
and the Irish clergy will move as quickly as possible into the 
parishes which yield a sufficient income. Let us hope that the 
Church and souls not only will not lose but even gain by the 
change. 


III. From New Or-eEANs TO GALVESTON (TExAS): 450 MILEs 
or 720 KILOMETERS 


After a full night and part of a day spent on the train, we ar- 
rived at Houston, the most important city of Texas (Texas alone 
is larger than France). There a committee of laymen and priests 
received us and conducted us to another train. We had to con- 
tinue our trip on a line belonging to the “Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Co.” and the director or superintendent had sent his private 
car in order to honor his Eminence. Soon we were again on the 
way, accompanied by the vicar general of Galveston, the pastor of 
Houston, and several other priests, as well as a deputation of the 
leading Catholics of the city. Since Galveston was built on an 
island we had to cross the sound to get there. We crossed on a 
bridge, four kilometers long, which was raised on piles. 


GALVESTON (TEXAS) 


We arrived in the Galveston station at eleven-thirty in the 
morning. It had rained for several days and was still raining. 
In spite of this the station platform was filled with people. Bishop 
Gallagher, bishop of Galveston, entered the private car to greet 
his Eminence.® He wore rochet and mozzetta. The cardinal also 
wore his ecclesiastical robes, and entered the carriage prepared 
for him. A procession was then formed under the direction of 


® Nicholas A. Gallagher (1846-1918), was named on 10 January 1882 
apostolic administrator of the diocese of Galveston, to succeed Claude Mary 
Dubuis, second bishop of that see, on 16 December 1892. 
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some Catholic society such as exists everywhere in the United 
States (Knights of St. John, of St. Patrick, of Temperance, of 
Labor, of Pythias, etc.). We passed through streets lined with 
the faithful or the curious and arrived at St. Mary’s Cathedral. At 
its entrance the archbishop, vested in cope, offered holy water and 
incense and led his Eminence to the throne. He then spoke a few 
words in his own name and in the name of his clergy and people. 
Cardinal Satolli answered in English. His address was not long, 
but it was well received, as the newspaper reports testify. After 
this official ceremony the cardinal was finally able to take some 
nourishment. It was Saturday, and the next day he had to cele- 
brate Pontifical Mass. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon some cars were ready 
for a visit to the various Catholic institutions of the city. But 
before continuing the account, it will be well to relate an event 
which will throw light on the state of affairs in that diocese. As 
his Eminence was leaving New Orleans, only a few moments be- 
fore the ferryboat left the shore, a special messenger rushed up 
with a special-delivery letter. I opened it at the request of his 
“minence and found that it was a memorial signed by respectable 
Catholics of Galveston, detailing grievances which they felt they 
had against their bishop. The substance of the letter was: When 
venerable Bishop Dubuis, (last bishop of French origin), Bishop 
Gallagher’s predecessor, had resigned in 1887, all the English- 
speaking Catholics rejoiced. They had no complaint against 
Bishop Dubuis, whose zeal and self-sacrifice they always admired, 
but they were happy in their own language. The nomination of 
Bishop Gallagher (1882) was also favorably received, and no tri- 
umph equal to his entrance into the city had ever been seen. The 
President of the United States himself could not have been better 
received, according to the memorial. Unfortunately this joy was 
like all earthly joys; it did not last long. It was soon observed 
that the actions of the new bishop were not like those of his 
predecessor; in place of paternal kindness there was, they said, 
harshness and rigor. The institutions founded by Bishop Dubuis, 
thanks to the generous sacrifices of the faithful, were not only 
treated with indifference, but even their means of existence were 
withdrawn. A new order of nuns, of Irish origin, had been called 
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in, without necessity, to replace the religious established by the 
former bishop, and Bishop Gallagher went so far as to serve per- 
sonally as chaplain of these sisters of his choice. The Ursulines 
especially suffered. At the request of Bishop Dubuis, and even 
by his positive order, confirmed at least in word by the Propa- 
ganda, they had built a magnificent boarding school and a very 
fine and large chapel, thus assuming a very heavy debt, while they 
trusted in the assurance given them by the ecclesiastical author- 
ity, and they had made this a condition that the chapel would 
be public. Through the contributions of the faithful, accordingly, 
they would have the means of meeting their obligations. Only 
their desire to be of service made them make this decision. Al- 
though Bishop Gallagher was well informed of these circumstances, 
he had the church closed, to the great discontent not only of the 
Catholic but also of the entire Protestant population who, on the 
occasion of several public calamities, had learned to appreciate the 
sisters. The bishop was even accused of badly administering 
diocesan funds, of speculating imprudently, etc. This was the sub- 
stance of the memorial. After this I was not astonished, when 
looking over the list of the institutions to be visited that after- 
noon, to find that the Ursulines came last. 

The bishop took us first to the Dominican Sisters (Third Or- 
der), that community which he had brought from Ireland and of 
whom he is the chaplain. These sisters conduct a school for boys 
and girls, and a small boarding academy for young ladies. Their 
milky white habits gave them the appearance of being archangels 
recently descended from heaven with a slight reflection of earthly 
things. Then we visited an infirmary and hospital established 
under the French bishops and administrated by the Sisters of the 
Divine Word imported from Lyons (France). These sisters also 
have a school and an orphanage. They now obtain their vocations 
from this country, although the vocations are not very numerous 
and are becoming fewer and fewer. Vocations to the priesthood 
are especially scarce in the South. All of the clergy who work 
there at present came from Europe (especially from France) or 
from other parts of the United States. In the Diocese of Galves- 
ton, since 1847, there has been only one priest who is a native 
of the diocese. What is the reason for this? Impartial and experi- 
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enced people agree that the true reason is that these dioceses are 
poor; the Irish clergy do not generally work where they must 
suffer. 

Afterwards we went along the sea to an orphanage also estab- 
lished and endowed by Bishop Dubuis. The weather was stormy 
and great waves swelled up and beat against the shore, even 
under the feet of our horses. At this orphanage, situated three 
miles from the city, we found a hundred children, as many boys 
as girls. A chaplain lives there. In summer the place is delight- 
ful, but in winter the sea water driven by the storm has some- 
times caused damage, carried away buildings, and flooded the 
basements. It will perhaps be necessary to move the building 
farther back, which is done very easily in America. They dig 
under the foundation, then lift the building, place it on rollers, 
and then little by little move it to its new destination, without 
having disturbed the ordinary life of the inhabitants in any way. 

From this orphanage we finally proceeded to the Ursulines. It 
was almost evening and in the last light of dusk we saw the im- 
pressive form of the building. The interior is really grand and 
the chapel, actually a church, is still more beautiful than all the 
rest. Although it was late, the sisters had retained the children 
patiently since three o’clock in the afternoon until it would please 
their bishop to bring the cardinal to their place. They presented 
a program of poetry and music and two welcoming speeches, one 
of which was in French. The parents of the children as well as 
numerous friends made up the audience. 

On Sunday morning the Mass scheduled for eleven o’clock did 
not begin until half-past-eleven. The Pontifical Mass was very 
beautiful and the music better than one would have expected. His 
Eminence had requested that the sermon should not be given until 
after the last gospel. This saved him the inconvenience of 
listening to a long discourse in English which proved only one 
thing: the good will and intentions of the rector of the cathedral. 
There were only priests in attendance at the dinner: the pastors 
of the city, the superior of the Jesuits, and a Capuchin who was 
then preaching a mission in one of the parishes. It was decided 
at table that his Eminence would take supper with the Jesuits. 

A public reception in honor of his Eminence was held in the 
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cathedral school after dinner. It lasted several hours. The audi- 
torium had been decorated and muted music in the background 
added to the solemnity. Thousands of people came to present 
themselves to the cardinal, not only the leading citizens of the 
city but also the poor and humble, and if the cardinal showed any 
preference, it was for the latter. A remarkable number of Protes- 
tants and even of Jews joined the Catholics for the occasion. Some 
kissed his ring while others began by stating that they did not 
belong to the “faith,” but that they had come to pay their respects 
to the person himself of Cardinal Satolli, friend and representative 
of the great Pope Leo XIII. 

Soon after the reception we had to leave for the Jesuit college 
(St. Mary’s University). It was already evening, When his 
Eminence arrived in the court of the college he was greeted with 
a military salute by a company of Volunteers of the college. After- 
wards he moved to the auditorium where we were feted with 
greetings in Latin and in English. One student gave Virgil’s 
Laocoon remarkably well. This particularly pleased the delegate 
as this episode appropriately recalled his own college days. He 
had recited the same selection and he remembered not only the 
text of Virgil but also the gestures which his teacher had made 
him make and which were exactly the same as the Texas student 
used before us. This arises without doubt from the fact that hu- 
man nature is the same, in Texas as well as in Umbria. There 
were only a few guests at the supper which followed: the bishop, 
one or two newspaper men, and the rabbi of the city, a young 
man who speaks several languages with equal facility and is so 
much in sympathy with the Catholics that he openly declared him- 
self to be a friend of the Jesuit Fathers. At the end of the meal 
this rabbi asked permission from Cardinal Satolli to present him 
with a small work which he had composed, containing extracts 
from the Talmud. He had written on the title page in Hebrew 
characters: “Dominus custodiat te ab omni malo.” He then 
made a speech in which he declared that he was full of admira- 
tion for everything that was great, noble, and just, and that was 
the reason why he, although a Jew, admired Pope Leo XIII and 
Cardinal Satolli. “Gentlemen,” he said, “when I think of the past, 
when I recall all that my race has suffered, and when I see myself 
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a Jew sitting at table with a cardinal, I cannot repress my emo- 
tion. I feel myself full of gratitude to God and I predict good for 
the future.” Cardinal Satolli thanked the rabbi for his compli- 
ments and acknowledged that there was something in common be- 
tween the faith of Catholics and Jews: the Catholics have in 
effect preserved the faith of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
difference is that the Jews stop there and persist in awaiting Him 
who came and whom the Christians possess. At the end of time, 
however, the Jews will come to the common sheepfold, and then 
we shall join hands. As he said this the cardinal extended his 
hand to the rabbi who pressed it warmly while all the guests ap- 
plauded. It was one of the acts, among many others, that made 
the cardinal so popular during the trip. 

We had to take the train to San Antonio at half-past-seven 
the next morning. Complying with the wishes of several leading 
citizens, the cardinal consented to offer Holy Mass at the chapel 
of the Ursulines. A carriage awaited us at the door of the bishop’s 
palace at half-past-five and took us to the convent. The chapel, 
closed for so long a time, was opened at least for this morning. 
Also, in spite of the very early hour, especially in this season, sev- 
eral friends of the sisters were present. The altar was double and 
the cardinal offered Holy Mass at the cloister side and I offered 
it at the side of the faithful. After thanksgiving, his Eminence 
blessed a statue and several pious objects, and to the great regret 
of the sisters for whom this visit was such a great consolation, it 
was necessary to leave for the station where breakfast awaited us 
in the private car of the superintendent of the railroad. Several 
priests and laymen accompanied the cardinal to Houston (96 
kilometers). The bishop had also come to the station to say 
good-bye. He had promised his Eminence to reopen the chapel of 
the Ursulines and had even set a date. But his Eminence had 
learned afterwards that he had done nothing. At the demand of 
his Eminence inquiry was made by the metropolitan. 

The trip this time was relatively short. We left Galveston at 
half-past-seven in the morning and were expected at San Antonio 
at half-past-four in the afternoon. Considering American dis- 
tances this is just a walk. His Eminence, after observing a strict 
fast in the morning, took almost nothing at noon, keeping his ap- 
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petite for the evening meal which we were to take at San Antonio. 
I do not know which to admire more, his spirit of mortification 
or the strength of his character. 


IV. From GALVESTON TO SAN ANTONIO 


The countryside did not offer anything special. On both sides 
there were only cultivated fields, and since it was winter every- 
thing was more or less barren. The tree which most attracts at- 
tention in this part of the country is a kind of oak tree from whose 
branches a long, greyish moss hangs (tillandsia usneoides). Rain 
dropping from this moss gives the appearance of mandrakes. 


San ANTONIO (TExAs) 


We arrived at San Antonio on Monday, 24 February, at half- 
past-four in the afternoon. As at Galveston, the platforms of the 
station were filled with people, but what was remarkable was that 
all these people waded around in incredible mud, wet, black, and 
ankle-deep. Yet no one seemed to notice it. All eyes were turned 
toward one single point; all attention was on the cardinal. Car- 
riages carrying the papal colors were awaiting his arrival. In 
front was an Italian band, close by a group of Mexicans, men 
on horseback carrying the banners of “knights.” Everyone was in 
a festive mood and cared very little about the streets which in 
this section of the city are truly horrible. We began to move be- 
tween two lines of curious people. A line of carriages advanced, 
preceded and followed by a band. The last carriage was covered 
with flowers. Even the wheels, spokes and seats were covered 
with flowers. The English procession to Cannes was never as 
rich. This carriage carried the cardinal, the bishop, and the presi- 
dent of the reception committee. They moved slowly, as is the 
custom, toward the cathedral built on a beautiful “plaza” in front 
of the former Franciscan Convent of the Alamo. Its ruins, the 
last vestiges of Spanish rule, are still one of the attractions of 
the city. In the center of the “plaza” there was a garden of mag- 
nolias, palms, yucca, cactus, all indications of a climate different 
from the one in which we live. Moreover, San Antonio is in the 
same latitude as Cairo, and if climates depend primarily on lati- 
tude, the Texans would be even better off than they are. The 
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cathedral is dedicated to “San Fernando,” another indication 
that the city has a past; a thing rare enough in the States. The 
bishop received his Eminence on the steps, presented holy water 
and incense to him while the procession, preceded by the cross 
and two acolytes, moved toward the sanctuary. His Eminence 
went to the throne on the gospel side which had been prepared 
beforehand, and the bishop then read a French address to him in 
which he expressed his own, his clergy’s, and his people’s senti- 
ments of respect and reverence, both for him and for the Sover- 
eign Pontiff whom he so worthily represented. The cardinal an- 
swered in Italian. He was sure of being generally understood in 
this language because the Italians form an important colony here. 
The Spaniards and the descendants of Spaniards are also very 
numerous, and the Spaniard guesses at the Italian language when 
he cannot understand it. The clergy, almost entirely French, use 
the Spanish language constantly. His Eminence spoke forcefully, 
complimenting the people of San Antonio for being under the 
patronage of the great Patriarch of Padua, so dear to his own 
heart, and exhorted them to live ever faithful to their traditions. 
After this first ceremony the recessional formed to the episcopal 
palace which was a short distance away. His Eminence went to 
the balcony, and there before him, in the midst of the crowd which 
filled the episcopal court and the adjoining street, a lawyer gifted 
with a loud voice, delivered an appropriate address. This young 
man spoke as a true Christian, a true son of the Church, and sev- 
eral times he received very lively applause. It was time for sup- 
per for everybody, but especially for the cardinal who, according 
to his custom, had not eaten. There was a dinner for the clergy 
of the city and several missionaries from the more distant parts 
of the diocese. Bishop Verdaguer, vicar apostolic of Brownsville, 
Texas, arrived during the meal. Bishop Verdaguer is Spanish by 
birth, intelligent, full of life and experienced in the missions of 
the country. His conversation could be valuable.'° 

The next day the program included: 1. Mass of his Eminence 
at nine o’clock in the cathedral, then a visit to the schools, orphan- 

10 John A. Forest (1838-1911) was appointed third bishop of San An- 
tonio on 27 August 1895 and administrated that diocese until 11 March 1911. 


Peter Verdaguer (1835-1911) was appointed vicar-apostolic of Brownsville, 
Texas, on 25 July 1890. 
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ages, hospitals, etc. The bishops offered their Masses in the 
bishop’s chapel and at eight-thirty a.m. they went to the cathe- 
dral. It was filled even though it was a weekday. After Mass and 
breakfast we visited churches. I could still see on this occasion 
the change, or at least the gradual addition of the Teutonic 
peoples, Slavs, Anglo-Saxons, to the Latin peoples who had first 
civilized America. The Germans and Slavs are becoming very 
numerous even in Texas, and the clergy there already have repre- 
sentatives from these people. 

The day is in sight when the French clergy will also disappear. 
A small girl welcomed us in French but with a pronounced Ger- 
man accent. We visited the Negro school in its poor locale near 
the church reserved for colored people. It is necessary to under- 
stand that especially in the United States, but more especially in 
the South, the Negroes are excluded from places ordinarily used 
by whites; and the Church is no exception. Negroes have their 
own separate churches and schools throughout the Union. In 
the South there is always a passage in the stations to a waiting 
room reserved especially for Negroes. On one side of the station 
there is a sign: “Waiting room for the Whites,” and on the other 
side “Waiting room for the Colored People.” On trains the Ne- 
groes are not admitted to first-class coaches. There are still 
people so naive that they believe it is because of love of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity that the Americans of the North declared 
war on the South. The American is too utilitarian to fight for a 
principle and for the sake of a disinterested love of his neighbor, 
especially when his neighbor is a Negro. Then we visited the 
Negro school. It is an institution built by a rich old lady who 
wanted to be a sponsor. She has already succeeded in assembling 
several Negro girls to help her in this charitable endeavor. Soon, 
without doubt, there will be the elements of a new order dedicated 
to the development of the Negro people. A little Negro girl of 
five or six years, looking more like a coleopteron than a human 
being, delivered a well-phrased English welcome with forceful 
gestures both graceful and suitable. It was comical. This little 
girl was most interesting. The pastor was one of the most dig- 
nified priests. This man had been rector of the cathedral for more 
than twenty years, and foreseeing that the bishop would take the 
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trouble to find a priest disinterested enough to devote himself to 
the new work, he asked to be allowed to consecrate the rest of 
his life to the poor Negro. He had come from the noble church 
of Lyons which since the time of St. Irenaeus has continued to 
supply such great and zealous missionaries to all countries of the 
world.'? On the outskirts of the town there was a magnificent 
orphanage to which was attached the novitiate of the Sisters of 
Providence (a branch separated from St. Jean de Basel near 
Metz). There are at least one hundred and fifty children and 
sixty novices and postulants. 

Bishop Verdaguer informed me while we were visiting these 
institutions that he could not help envying the lot of Bishop Forest 
of San Antonio. His diocese (according to Bishop Verdaguer) is 
very poor. He has only poor missions with no wealthy parishes 
to assign. He also is not able to find native priests, and he cannot 
even secure sisters to care for the schools. “It seems,” he said, 
“that the religious orders themselves, here as elsewhere, prefer 
places were the needs are more urgent, such being the general 
trend. I have several rather populous sections where a parish 
school is needed. I see the Catholic children going to ruin for 
lack of instruction, and I can do nothing. I beg, I knock at the 
doors of all the teaching orders reputed to be the most zealous 
and modern to assist me, and I was refused everywhere. I am 
too poor.” 

When we left the orphanage we stopped at the Ursulines. Here 
also they have a beautiful convent, as old as the city itself to 
whose foundation the good sisters had greatly contributed. Here 
as in New Orleans and Galveston the cardinal received receptions, 
flowers and music. Then we stopped at a little orphanage kept 
by the Sisters of the Incarnate Word and at a school for boys 
conducted by the Marianist Brothers (there are also priests in 
their congregation), the same ones who in Paris conduct the Col- 
lege Stanislaus. These brothers operate a fine college near San 
Antonio which one would not expect to find there. Unfortunately 
we were not able to visit there because of the condition of the 
roads. When it rains the electric trams are the only means of 


11J, A. Dumoulin was pastor of St. Peter Claver’s Church for Negro 
people in San Antonio. 
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travel between the college and the town, and it did not seem 
proper that his Eminence should go on a simple tram. 

It was while returning from these visits, I believe, that Bishop 
Verdaguer asked me that if it was true that at the time of the 
election of the new rector of the American College in Rome Dr. 
Schulte of Philadelphia had been removed from the “terna” by a 
bad trick on the part of the secretary of the delegation, and if the 
only reason had been that he was of German descent. I replied 
that I had every reason to believe that it was so. Then Bishop 
Verdaguer added: “The spirit which inspires such action is de- 
plorable. It is becoming more and more evident here in the United 
States that if a priest does not have an Irish name, if he is not 
called either Murphy or O’Brien, he has no chance of receiving 
any of the higher eccelesiastical offices. If he is an American, even 
born so, he would never be a bishop except in those dioceses 
which the Irish do not want. And yet priests born in America 
of German parents have, all other things being equal, a distinct 
advantage, that of knowing at least two languages, that of this 
country and that of their parents. Besides, the Germans now form 
at least a third of the Catholic population of this country. More- 
over, when they are born here they are as much American as 
the sons of Italian immigrants, and even more American than 
many of our bishops who actually were not born here but in 
Ireland and several of whom came when they were already priests. 
And what will we do,” continued Bishop Verdaguer, “if we no 
longer rely on Americans to keep our missions? I have tried 
many times to obtain them, but I have never been able to suc- 
ceed. The work is not rewarding, they do not find it comfortable 
and they go away. I and the other poor bishops with me must 
take strangers, and we look upon them in principle as strangers 
because they are not born in Ireland. Several further qualities 
which they have and other services which they have rendered do 
not entitle them to become bishops. Why are those alone always 
honored who do not wish to toil and labor?” Bishop Verdaguer 
also had the occasion to speak of the ignoring of the Germans in 
the new edition of Cardinal Satolli’s new book, Loyalty to Church 
and State. 

Priests of Irish origin actually regard the American Church 
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as their own. They come only after the perils and the heroic work 
of the first foundations, and, moreover, consider themselves as 
the only masters of the terrain. All the others, even though born 
in the United States, are in their eyes strangers. 

That evening after supper a group of Italians came to honor 
his Eminence. They had an orchestra and played during the re- 
ception. One of them played a solo on a one-stringed instrument 
which he had made himself out of a violin string and a cigar box. 
He played the most unbelievable selections on this excuse for 
a violin, for instance the Miserere from J! Trovatore. Here we 
have a curious example of discordant physical laws from an acous- 
tical point of view. 

“Mi sento orgoglioso d’eser un Italiano questa sera,” one of 
them told me. I have already had an opportunity to speak of 
how the Irish despise Italians in the United States, almost as 
much as they do the Negroes. Without doubt many Italian im- 
migrants are not the cream of their country. But the Irish, who 
especially ought to know what poverty is, despise them for the 
very fact that they are poor, that they work hard, and that they 
are content with little. An Italian, thanks to his habits of sobriety 
and simplicity, is able to make a living with a minimum wage 
regarded as insufficient by the Irish Americans. The Irish, not 
possessing habits of economy and not wishing to deprive them- 
selves of anything, evidently feel the need of a higher wage. 

We made a tour of the poor Mexicans after the Italians. All of 
them wanted to receive his Eminence’s blessing. They would even 
have kissed his feet if the priests would have allowed it. What 
faith among these poor people! The Mexican is, generally speak- 
ing, of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. From the former he 
has color as well as some mannerisms. Castillian Spanish con- 
tinues to be his language, and he speaks it with great purity. 

The evening ended with a serenade which a German choir sang 
by torch-light under the windows of the bishop’s palace. The 
words were German and since they were imperfectly pronounced 
we could hardly get the sense. But the harmony of these male 
voices was pleasing. For lack of any other selection they sang 
a “Liebesang” from a collection used in German universities. 

The next day at seven-fifty a.m. we left San Antonio, accom- 
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panied by Bishop Forest. We were to be twenty-five hours on 
the train without stopping. 


V. From San ANTONIO TO Et PAso 


From Galveston to El Paso it is 800 miles or 1280 kilos. 

El Paso, where we were expected the next morning, is on the 
border of the Republic of Mexico (or Old Mexico as they say 
here). On leaving San Antonio we follow the Rio Grande and 
the Rio Pecos (one of its tributaries). During the whole day we 
crossed a real desert; not a tree, nothing but cactus and yuccas, 
plants which isolated in a garden can be ornamental, but when 
covering such an expanse leave a rather disagreeable impres- 
sion. We asked ourselves how anyone would want to build a 
railroad across such gigantic and endless obstacles. Along the 
route at intervals of about an hour, we saw a humble cabin of 
wood or mud, two or three trees, some fowl, and one or two cows 
with their heads turned toward the sun, as melancholic as the 
countryside which surrounds them. This desert extends almost 
nine hundred and sixty kilometers in length and almost as far 
across. All this belongs to the Diocese of San Antonio. Thus 
we can realize that all of the dioceses in the United States are 
not of equal size. We can also understand why it is still consid- 
ered expedient for a Frenchman to be named this time to the 
bishopric of San Antonio. The town itself has made much progress 
in the last ten years, but outside of the city and except for several 
parishes which are good enough, all the rest is a very poor coun- 
try in need of a bishop and priests capable of sacrifice and devo- 
tion. If the desert ever flourishes, the French clergy will be re- 
placed as has happened elsewhere. 

The bishop had reserved the “state room” or the deluxe coach 
for the trip, and he accompanied us with one of his priests as 
far as El Paso. I was much interested by his stories of mission- 
ary experiences. He told me that everywhere before the railroad 
was built, and even now in certain parts of the diocese, it happens 
that the priest gets lost in going from one mission to another, 
from one village to another, across these interminable expanses of 
cactus where nothing is a landmark. Travel is only on horse- 
back, and if a person is lost he can only let the horse find the 
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way. Instinct always directs the animal toward a river or water 
hole. Water is so precious in this country that where it is found 
there are one or two houses. It is prudent not to set forth with- 
out a compass. Also, for fear of losing his way, a good and far- 
seeing missionary has the direction of the compass on his saddle. 
It could be that he will discover quickly enough that for lack of 
a compass this precaution will not have been in vain. 

Bishop Forest told us that in his apostolic journeys he often 
had to sleep under the good stars, with his horse and guardian 
angel as companions. When one is lost, he said, he allows his 
horse to wander and passes the whole night without too much 
suffering. But when day begins to break, he cannot resist sleep 
and the only thing to do is to stop, tie up his horse to a cactus 
and stretch out on the ground. One day when he found himself 
completely lost he asked himself what he was going to do. But 
his horse suddenly took a road in a different direction. “Without 
doubt,”’ said the bishop, “the poor beast had scented water, be- 
cause soon after I perceived a clump of trees, then a hut from 
which a small column of white smoke rose into the sky. A lady 
appeared, but as soon as she saw me she ran away frightened. I 
called her back telling her there was nothing to fear because ] 
was a ‘padre’ who had just come to ask a little water both for 
himself and for his horse. Then the woman came back and cried 
out: ‘O Father, it is the good God who has sent you. There is 
an old man here who is dying. He has been asking for a priest 
for fifteen days and we did not know where to find one.’ When 
I entered the little Mexican hut I found an old man evidently 
near death but still fully conscious. He had not been to confes- 
sion for thirty-five years. But during all that time he had never 
let a single day pass without doing what his mother had recom- 
mended, namely to say an ‘Ave Maria’ daily to obtain the grace 
of a happy death. I heard his confession, administered extreme 
unction, and a few hours later the poor old man drew his last 
breath.” 

The wonderful Bishop Forest has done nothing brilliant or dis- 
tinguished according to the standards of the world, but he is a 
true missionary with all the simplicity and spirit of mortification 
which that life presupposes. He would have been able to take a 
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bed in the sleeping car, but he passed the night on a wooden bench 
in a third class coach. “I am not in the habit of using beds on 
trains,” he said. “I prefer to sleep on a bench. I am more free that 
way and can breathe better.” I found him accordingly the next 
morning hunched over and sleeping on an ordinary bench without 
pillow or blanket. 

Et Paso (TExAs) 


At eight-thirty a.m. we arrived at El Paso, the last Texan town 
before entering the Territory of New Mexico and the frontier 
of the Mexican Republic. El Paso is a little city of 13,000 people 
on the bank of the Rio Grande del Norte. At first entirely Mexi- 
can, it has gradually taken an American turn. The streets are al- 
ready changed; there are banks and stores as everywhere else. 
There is also a magnificent sanitarium operated by the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul. We were conducted there by the pastor, 
Father Pinto, a Jesuit from the Neapolitan Province. The cardi- 
nal was expected, and in spite of the early hour the women of the 
city were already there, all dressed up to give him a welcome. 
After this little ceremony his Eminence followed the program ar- 
ranged in advance. We had only two hours to spend in El Paso, 
but they saw to it that they were filled. We went to Juarez in 
Mexico. It is a little town, smaller than El Paso, to which it is 
joined by a bridge and tramway. It has a garrison, an important 
enough customs house, a square adorned with a bust of Juarez 
surrounded by small palms. The church, which took up one side 
of the square, dates from the first years of the Spanish occupation, 
and in its poverty it is rather curious. The “padre” was not there 
because he was sick in bed with a long and painful sickness. But 
the people ran to see his Eminence and to kiss “la pastoral” as 
they say in their language. In this church there is a statue of our 
Blessed Lady that is truly an outrage to good taste, and which can 
only move Protestants to despise Catholic practices. It has a 
human shape of natural beauty, with vulgar characteristics, dressed 
in cheap crinoline, covered with a hat of 1830 model, and with 
ear rings. It is grotesque and without doubt the Congregation of 
Rites would not give approval any more than the Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

At ten-thirty the train for Santa Fe was steamed up and ready 
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to go. We bade adieu to Bishop Forest, who was going to take 
the train back to his episcopal city, stopping along the way to 
administer confirmation. His Eminence gave a last blessing to 
the crowd which had gathered at the station, and we started off, 
not stopping until eight o’clock in the evening. 


VI. From Et Paso To Isteta (NEw Mexico) 


The country had the same appearance all along the way, and 
the soil was a grey lime formed from river deposits. If it is suffi- 
ciently eroded by the Mexican sun it becomes very fertile, but 
if there is a shortage of rain and the irrigation canals do not 
fertilize it, this soil only becomes dry and unworkable. We stopped 
at all the stations, which were moreover situated a slight dis- 
tance from the villages. These villages are a group of one story 
flat houses made from clay and lime dried in the sun (adobe). 
On one side of these houses there is a wooden shanty covered 
with branches. Poverty was evident everywhere. At each stop 
of the train a group of people came to the platform to greet his 
Eminence. At Socorro there was even a crowd. An address was 
delivered and a little band played. We understood this small but 
sincere gesture. At San Marcial several priests boarded the train 
to accompany his Eminence. 

We arrived at the “Atlantic and Pacific Junction” station around 
eight-thirty p.m. There the cardinal was scheduled to stop and 
visit a “pueblo” or Indian village. In the moonlight we saw the 
children of the prairie near the station with their hats, and draped 
in their blankets of varied colors. Their long black hair hung 
over their faces and was kept in place by a red handkerchief. 
They were in two lines; one line carried banners, and the other 
Venetian lanterns. As soon as his Eminence appeared they ac- 
claimed him, but without losing their imperturbability. “Viva il 
Papa,” they said, and those farther off repeated as an echo: ‘“‘Viva 
il Papa.” It was useless for the missionary to get them to say: 
“Viva il Cardinale.” It appeared that they understood that this 
was a representative of the pope who had come to visit them, and 
“Viva il Papa” was decidedly more pleasing to them. Soon they 
brought a carriage forward which was decked with draperies, and 
the cardinal took his place in it with his secretary. These good 
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Indians did not wish to give the horses the honor of carrying the 
cardinal to the village. Eight braves then attached themselves to 
the vehicle and led us thus in triumph for a distance of about two 
kilometers. We were conducted between two lines of Indians who 
walked gravely and in silence with their banner and their lan- 
terns. In a clear sky the moon looked from on high on this unique 
scene. From time to time the silence was broken by one saying: 
“Viva il Papa,” and another echoed it here and there among the 
ranks. Thus we approached the village. The clock of the humble 
and old church rank out joyfully. It was the only one, but it 
made the noise of four. The Indian who rang it with his hands 
and feet was certainly not brought up in the conservatory and did 
not have the sublime ideal of harmony. His Eminence got out of 
the carriage, entered the humble sanctuary, prayed for a few mo- 
ments before the Blessed Sacrament, which was as really present 
here as at St. Peter’s in Rome. Then he gave his blessing. Imme- 
diately the missionary priest announced the program for the next 
day to his flock. All then filed out and went home gravely and 
silently. 
IsLeTA (NEW Mexico) 


His Eminence offered Holy Mass the next morning at seven- 
thirty. A fair number of Indians participated, and they prayed 
while crouched on their heels. One Indian lady, quite modern, 
played a crude and short-winded organ while two others sang 
hymns in the Indian language. Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment followed. After breakfast they took his Eminence to see the 
Indians in the interior. They chose the two best families of the 
village, one of whom kept a general merchandise store, especially 
groceries. Their houses, as all the others, were made of bricks 
dried in the sun (adobe) ; the walls were very low and the roofs 
were flat. But the inside was very attractive. Here and there holy 
pictures of Our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin, and of the pope were 
hung on the walls. There were crude rugs on the ground. The 
women in their Indian costume of skin blouse and short skirt, 
all decked out with earrings and glass bracelets, gave an appear- 
ance of real Christian modesty. The young girls came up to greet 
us, but they disappeared immediately. All speak either Indian or 
Spanish. The father of the family served as interpreter. They 
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offered us wine, and since we were expected by Indian custom 
to accept, it was necessary for us to take it. Besides it. was good, 
and we were really astonished to learn that it was wine of their 
own vintage. We began to realize more and more that the wine 
of New Mexico is very good, comparable to the wine of Italy 
and Spain, and much better than the California wine. The In- 
dians have a robust appearance. The men are big and bony, the 
women small and stout. 

After this visit we had to attend a famous dance which the 
Indians had decided to hold in the cardinal’s honor. The per- 
formance was scheduled in a plaza near the church. It was an 
irregular plaza; in an Indian village there is really nothing regu- 
lar. A village is a conglomeration of houses without order and 
without even the appearance of streets. There is only enough 
space between each house to allow a person to turn. The public 
plaza was divided into two parts by a slightly raised wall which 
was separated in the middle. The spectators gathered in the circle 
nearest the church. With them, but in a corner apart, was the 
musical group, while the men and lady dancers were in the second 
section of the court. At the appointed time the musicians started 
the hubbub. They began to sing in a monotone without any mel- 
odic trace, while keeping time with a drum hollowed from a tree 
trunk and covered with mule skin. These drums, as primitive as 
their owners, were four or five feet long, and about ten to twelve 
inches in diameter. Little by little their singing and beating be- 
came louder and faster. Then the dancers left their place where 
they were kept hidden up to that time, and entered the square. 
The men were nude down to the belt and their only dress was a 
loin cloth decorated with glass trinkets. Their heads were circled 
by red bands. Painted bird feathers rose from their brows. From 
their backs hung tails of ermine or fox. Their feet were covered 
with sandals. The women (each dancer is a married man and has 
his wife as a partner) were dressed in their ordinary lambskin 
blouses with fur on the outside. Their short skirts were multi- 
colored with red predominating, and they had profuse ornaments 
on their arms and ears. The men had a bow in one hand and an 
arrow in the other, while the women carried several bird feathers 
in each hand. All kept time with the beat given by the singers 
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and drummers, but as soon as the men excited themselves by leap- 
ing violently, the women could not keep time with their feet as 
fast as they wanted to, nor balance their extended arms. Their 
eyes were constantly fixed on the ground according to the rule of 
modesty of St. Ignatius. The group maintained remarkable re- 
straint. There we saw the fruits of Christianity. The missionary 
told us that the dance was a pure national custom among the In- 
dians, and that they vested it with a sacred quality. “Dancing 
among them is a religious act if they are Christians, and a super- 
stitious one if they are pagans. Besides, even if they are Chris- 
tians, we are never certain that they are completely cured of all 
superstition. Thus in each Indian village there is a large rectangu- 
lar building without windows or doors which can be entered only 
through an opening in the roof. There at certain times of the 
year the Indians gather about midnight. They tattoo themselves 
and then hold secret dances to which they admit no strangers. 
We know however that these nocturnal dances are accompanied 
by immoral practices. The singers and drummers who lead the 
dance are initiated to secrets unknown to all the others. The first 
missionaries, as well as their successors, attempted to uproot these 
superstitions and disorders, but always in vain. All they could do 
was to turn these dances into a reasonable and elevated purpose. 
Thus the winter dance was performed at midnight Mass. From 
24 December at eight o’clock to midnight of the 25th, they even 
dance in the church itself; and when they became Christians they 
changed their savage chants to Christmas carols.” The missionary 
(a Frenchman from the Diocese of Rennes)?* also told us that 
each village has a governor elected by the fathers of the tribe. 
This governor, who has the power to name the first chief of the 
army, surrounds himself with an administrative council. If the 
village is Catholic, the governor follows the directions of the pas- 
tor in everything which concerns community affairs. Thus when 
there was the question of receiving the cardinal pro-delegate, the 
missionary went to see the governor and had him arrange a pro- 
gram. Then the governor assembled his council, and everything 
was arranged after long and serious deliberations and great con- 
sumption of tobacco. 


12 A. Docher was pastor of the parish of San Augustin for Pueblo 
Indians at Isleta in Valencia County, New Mexico. 
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Toward the end of the dance the governor made his appearance. 
We saw him standing on the roof of a house making signs to his 
people, and then he informed them in a strong voice of the after- 
noon program. After this, accompanied by his interpreter who 
was an Indian like himself, he came and offered compliments to 
the cardinal. He was a big man of higher than ordinary stature. 
He spoke slowly with a sleepy cadence as is customary with 
Indians. The interpreter repeated his little greeting in English: 
the governor had said that everyone considered the visit of his 
Eminence, Cardinal Satolli, a very great honor and blessing since 
he was the representative of the Great Father of Religion who 
lives far off across the great ocean, and because this visit would 
always remain in the memory of the Isleta Indians. He thanked 
his Eminence for this signal favor. Cardinal Satolli answered, 
thanking him for such a beautiful reception, praised the tribe’s 
Christian spirit, and encouraged him and his people to persevere 
on the way which alone leads Indians as well as all others to 
eternal happiness. The interpreter without doubt stated these sen- 
timents as well as possible, and then after a handshake all was 


ended. 


It was necessary to prepare to leave for Albuquerque. The 
same carriage, with all its ornaments of the day before, was soon 
brought; the same Indians formed the two files and carried the 
lanterns which were unnecessary in broad daylight. A special 
train awaited us, brought here by the superintendent of the rail- 
way himself. In the private coach there was a deputation of sev- 
eral laymen from Albuquerque and the pastor of the city, Father 
Mandalari, S.J.1% At this very moment Archbishop Chapelle of 
Sante Fe arrived, coming a thousand leagues to receive the car- 
dinal personally in his see city. Archbishop Chapelle has one of 
the most extensive and poorest dioceses in the United States, and 
even in all Christendom.'* In order to support his seminarians he 
is forced to beg each year from his more fortunate confreres in 


13 A. N. Mandalari, S.J., was pastor of St. Mary’s Parish in New Albu- 
querque, a parish for English-speaking Catholics. 

14 Placide L. Chapelle (1842-1905), French-born and former priest of 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore, was appointed coadjutor to Archbishop John 
Baptist Salpointe, second metropolitan of Santa Fe, on 21 August 1891. He 
succeeded to the see on 7 January 1894. 
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New England. Besides, as the work of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith is not organized in the United States, it is 
necessary that at least home missions be helped by the country 
itself. The Propagation of the Faith has helped in a major way 
to establish nearly all of the North American dioceses. Now that 
all those dioceses are rich, some even very rich, they say to the 
directors of this great work: “We no longer have need of you; 
seek elsewhere.” Assistance to China, other Ocean missions, and 
Africa is an affair which bothers American Catholics, especially 
the Irish, very little. It is in their eyes a “foreign” work, and 
this word has a bad connotation in the country. Undoubtedly, 
they do not ask themselves what nationality it was that gave them 
funds. If each country, each race, were so minded, what would 
the condition of the propagation of the faith be in the world? 
Where would the American Church itself be? The Irish think 
only of their own race, and when an Irishman is a priest, he 
exercises his ministry only among his own people whom he finds 
in America as well as Australia or the Cape of Good Hope. The 
American councils passed resolutions on the subject of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith and the Holy Childhood Association; they 
even passed decrees. This makes a good impression on the for- 
eigner who judges the American Church by what he reads in 
the volume containing the decisions of the Third Council of Bal- 
timore. But actually these decisions as well as others remain 
dead letters. 


VII. From Isteta To ALBUQUERQUE (NEW Mexico) 


We met the Archbishop of Santa Fe on the train, and he was 
ready to depart with his Eminence. The first thing to do was 
to eat. It was one-thirty, and according to his practice during 
Lent, his Eminence had taken nothing in the morning. Unfor- 
tunately, through a misunderstanding, they had prepared only a 
light collation on the train, while reserving dinner for the eve- 
ning, and thus we found before us only some oysters and a glass 
of water. In the United States it is well established that wine 
should be drunk privately, far from public eyes. It is thus neces- 
sary to make the best of it. At the end of an hour or two we 
arrived at Albuquerque. 
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ALBUQUERQUE 


Instead of taking us directly to the residence of the Jesuit 
Fathers where his Eminence would have been able to refresh him- 
self, it was prearranged that we leave the station and visit the 
school immediately. There we were again on the road going 
through dust from one school to another. I marveled that the car- 
dinal did not complain and even kept his composure. Finally I was 
able to interrupt the schedule by stopping at Pére Mandalari’s 
residence, where he was at least able to wash himself a little and 
dress in his cassock for a reception at the club. Without doubt 
the elite of Albuquerque society was there. A judge (Catholic, 
a rare thing in high places) welcomed Cardinal Satolli in the 
name of the citizens and offered him the hospitality of the city 
as long as he desired to stay. When the reception was over, we 
returned to the pastor’s residence which was in that part of the 
city called “Newtown” where the Americans who speak English 
live. Dinner was served at six o’clock; the ladies wanted to pre- 
pare and serve it themselves. They served wine, but only at the 
request of the cardinal. There are in the United States, especially 
among the English-speaking people, certain contemporary Mani- 
cheans who act and speak as if they were convinced that if a 
man drinks only clear water at his meals he has fulfilled all jus- 
tice. Injustice, duplicity, and dishonesty in business are consid- 
ered to be peccadillos. The great vice is drinking, even if it is 
only wine and that at meals. To drink only water (at least in 
public) is the distinctive mark of a man of good taste. There are 
many priests and even bishops who would gladly impose these 
ideas on everybody. The Irish, conscious of their weakness, be- 
lieve they can only cure the abuse by abolishing the use. This is 
radical, and perhaps for certain of them a necessity. But other 
nationalities do not see why, because the Irish are so inclined to 
intemperance, they are obliged to deprive themselves of the use, 
even moderate, of their traditional drink. 

After supper we returned to the church where Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament was given by his Eminence. The church 
is new, just like the part of the city for which it was built. The 
altar was magnificently decorated and the congregation large. The 
singing was excellent. To our great surprise, in a little lost city, 
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so to speak, in the center of the New Mexico desert, we heard 
one of the most beautiful solos that could be heard. It was taken 
from Rossini’s “Stabat” and sung by a lady with a wonderful 
voice. After benediction we were taken in a carriage to the old 
part of the city (“Old Town”) where the Mexicans live. The 
Jesuits have their common house there. It was nine o’clock. The 
poor Mexicans had reassembled, and their band, lit up by torches, 
played the national anthem. His Eminence blessed them from the 
height of the balcony, and all withdrew acclaiming the envoy of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. The next day after Mass we had to leave 
for Santa Fe. 
SANTA FE (NEw Mexico) 


The distance from El Paso to Santa Fe is 320 miles or 512 
kilos. 

At the town of Lamy where we left the main line to take a 
branch of the Santa Fe, we found a delegation of priests and emi- 
nent laymen (among others the secretary of state of the territory, 
completely Protestant as he is) who had come to accompany his 
Eminence the pro-delegate. After an hour we arrived at Santa Fe 
where the station platform was filled with people. Since the city 
numbered only six or seven thousand souls, all the able-bodied 
citizens must have been there. The crowd was, to say the least, 
diverse: Americans, English, Irish, Spanish, Mexicans, Negroes, 
and Indians, young and old, some on horseback, others on the 
backs of mules and even donkeys, some in carriages, others on 
foot. They had assembled all the teams which were as diversified 
as they were numerous, from the horse-drawn carriages with 
fringes reserved for his Eminence down to the carts with long- 
eared mules attached by cords. It was a medley entirely oriental 
which marked the meeting point of two or three civilizations, and 
which hid quite well the earth which surrounded us. Then the 
people with their animals began to march in organized procession 
preceded by a band and escorted by a cavalcade of little, unsaddled 
Mexican horses, and mules, not only without saddles, but also 
without bridles. The boys who rode the mules guided them with 
small sticks (the kind that policemen use) which they flicked be- 
fore one eye and then the other, and which they also used to 
prod the animals. They made a big circle in order to get the pro- 
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cession under way, then passed before the college of the Christian 
Brothers and the convent of the Sisters of Loreto, around the 
“plaza” and finally arrived at the cathedral, a large and beauti- 
ful church which is quite surprising to behold rising from so 
small a city and such a poor countryside. After the archbishop’s 
welcome and the cardinal’s response we returned to the arch- 
bishop’s palace. It was three o’clock when his Eminence sat down 
to table for his first meal of the day. Since the program called 
for a big dinner at six-thirty his Eminence consented to take 
only a small collation. We had only enough time to get settled 
when we were called to go to visit the Indian school maintained 
by Mother Drexel. 

Mr. Drexel was a Philadelphia banker, of German ancestry, 
and associated with the famous Paris bank of Harjes, Drexel, 
and Co. His daughter Catherine, in the midst of comfort and 
luxury, which ordinarily accompanies great wealth, felt herself 
drawn toward religious life. Since she had several millions at her 
disposal, she asked herself what would be the best use she could 
make of it. She thought of the poor Indians whose land the 
Europeans had invaded and for whose moral amelioration they 
had to date done so little. She resolved then to found or main- 
tain, wherever Indians had settlements, schools, orphanages, chap- 
els, where sisters would encourage education among the poor chil- 
dren of the prairie, mold them as much as possible in the virtues 
of Christian life, and teach them to earn an honest living. Forti- 
fied by the approval and encouragement of the Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, she founded a congregation of sisters, the Religious 
of the Blessed Sacrament, who devote themselves entirely to the 
care of Indians and Negroes. At the request of the Archbishop of 
Santa Fe, this heroic Christian came to take charge of a school 
which his predecessor had already established some two or three 
kilometers from the little city. It was there that we were to have 
dinner. Unfortunately, Mother Catherine was absent. She was 
visiting several of her other foundations and was not able to re- 
turn in time. But she had sent an order to the sisters to receive 
his Eminence as well as possible and she had troubled herself to 
have the richest and most beautiful flowers sent on in advance. 
Besides, the house was decorated with the most perfect taste, red 
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and white roses (French, Marichal Niel, American beauty), 
lilies, red and white violets. And to think that we were then in 
winter, the day being 29 February. Banners of papal colors 
stretched from wall to wall, crossing in such a way as to hide 
the windows. They had invited only Indians from the pueblo of 
San Juan. One of the students welcomed his Eminence in Eng- 
lish, and then all the students gave an exhibition of their choreo- 
graphic art. We watched their tribe’s distinctive war dance. When 
they had finished their program, interesting enough in its kind, 
we went in to supper. The dining room was truly a garden of 
roses. Mother Catherine had been prodigal for his Eminence. 
When supper was over we returned to town to prepare by a good 
rest for the Pontifical Mass the next day. 

The sun rose radiantly on 1 March 1896 over Santa Fe, light- 
ing up and guilding with its rays the snowy mountain peaks 
which embraced the town like a crown. From all sides we saw 
the people coming to the cathedral. This was a great event for 
the little town for it was the visit of the cardinal delegate of the 
sovereign pontiff. At ten-thirty the clergy came to meet his Emi- 
nence and to conduct him in procession to the cathedral. The 
services had all the pomp Santa Fe was capable of; the cere- 
monies were performed rather well and the music was excellent. 
Bishop Chapelle had ceded his throne to the cardinal, and from 
his stall where he had taken his place beside the epistle side of 
the altar, he gave a talk first in English, then in Spanish. He 
eloquently expressed the joy which filled his pastoral heart and 
his appreciation to his Eminence who had seen fit to honor the 
poor church of Santa Fe with this visit. After Mass dinner was 
served at the convent of the Sisters of Loreto (Nostra Senora 
de Luz) built in front of the archbishop’s palace. At four p.m. 
we had vespers in plain chant and then Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The same evening we went back to the convent for a program 
which the pupils gave in honor of the cardinal. The Sisters of 
Loreto, whom one meets everywhere in the United States, were 
founded at Bardstown (Kentucky) by Fr. Nerinckx in 1805, and 
first approved by Bishop Flaget, a Sulpician, the first bishop of 
this diocese (now the Diocese of Louisville). Here they had a 
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beautiful institution with a pretty Gothic chapel. It was Bishop 
Lamy, one of the predecessors of the incumbent archbishop, who 
had invited them to come here. The program consisted, as usual, 
of music (pianos, violins, cellos, bass, mandolin, triangles, casta- 
nets), of poetry, recitations, etc. A point of interest was the op- 
eretta played by the young ladies. They stretched a large canvas 
the same size as the stage in front of us. On its face diverse 
colors had been painted. At each call of the gardener, the petals 
of the flower opened and the charming face of a child came forth 
to animate the flower and characterize each with a simple and 
choice couplet. Soon the whole canvas was thus spread with living 
flowers who sang in chorus, and then disappeared as soon as night 
came and the rising moon made a grimace at them. 

Monday his Eminence was scheduled to visit the college of the 
brothers. This was also a beautiful institution, perhaps even too 
much so for Santa Fe. It could accommodate more students than 
it actually did. But the Catholics of the district were almost all 
poor Mexicans and few among them were capable of paying tui- 
tion. With respect to the Anglo-Saxons (whom they call Ameri- 
cans) they have a repugnance to educating their children in the 
land of the Mexicans. It is regrettable that this college is not 
more flourishing because it has all that is necessary for good 
studies. The mineral museum is more complete than one usually 
sees in institutions of this kind. It is classified according to chemi- 
cal composition, but it contains over and above a collection of 
minerals with an analysis of each, and others of the precious stones 
of New Mexico, etc. The chapel, dedicated to St. Michael, is one 
of the oldest churches in the United States. 

After this visit, we went to the sanatorium where a big dinner, 
given by the Archbishop of Santa Fe for the clergy and civil au- 
thorities of the district in honor of his Eminence, was to take 
place. The sanatorium was tended by the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul from the establishment of Mother Seton, the famous 
American convert, whose nephew now is Bishop Seton of Jersey 
City. These sisters are at the present time divided into two 
branches. Some have been reunited to the French community and 
are under the direction of the Lazarists with their mother house 
at Emmitsburg in the Diocese of Baltimore. The others have 
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kept the starched headdress of Mother Seton, and have their 
center in Cincinnati. These latter operate the sanatorium at Santa 
Fe, an immense building, well constructed and well kept. Since 
the climate is always dry because of the altitude (7000 feet), there 
are people here who are affected with diseases of the lungs. Not 
only is the air pure, but the fruits and vegetables of the district 
have a taste which cannot be found elsewhere, even in California. 
Only two things are lacking to make New Mexico choice country: 
water and railroads. The railroads one can obtain, but water !!?? 
At dinner there were present the secretary of state (the gover- 
nor was forced to be absent and expressed his regret), several 
judges, the mayor, the representatives of the press (all, alas, 
Protestants), the old rabbi of the town, etc. At dessert time, the 
secretary of state spoke first and thanked his Eminence warmly. 
He said, among other things, that a country cannot truly prosper 
except in as far as there is a union of good agreement between 
church and state, or at least between those who represent the two 
societies. This, thanks be to God, he said, is the case in New 
Mexico. The chief judge who spoke next, after having made his 
compliments to the eminent guest of the day, turned himself 
toward the priests who were present and wished them welcome: 
“We love to see you in the streets of Santa Fe,” he said. “You 
are the continuators of those who planted civilization in this coun- 
try; you represent order, devotedness, peace, and religion.” 

After this dinner we returned to the archbishop’s palace, and 
we had scarcely read our breviary when it was necessary to pre- 
pare for the solemn reception which was to take place. This 
reception was the best that Santa Fe had seen. All of Santa Fe 
presented itself before the cardinal this evening. All the ministers 
of state, and the officials in full dress, the judges, the lawyers, 
the rich citizens, as also the poor. This was the crowning event 
of the stay at Santa Fe, and the next day, after having offered 
Holy Mass at the sanatorium his Eminence had to ready himself 
to catch the train for Denver. 

We left Santa Fe on Tuesday morning, 3 March. The weather 
was clear but chilly. A committee of priests and lay people ac- 
companied us to the station at Lamy, and his Lordship, Bishop 
Chappelle, even had the goodness to go along to Denver. This 
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visit to New Mexico was instructive beyond mere remembrance. 
Here we saw the faith, planted by the first heroes and watered 
with their sweat, and even with their blood, still living and mani- 
festing itself in all the activities of life. It is the simple and deep- 
ly rooted faith of the Spaniard and the child-like devotion to the 
Madonna which distinguish so well Catholic countries. Even the 
climate, although dry, is invigorating, and the peoples are either 
Indian or half-breeds. Hence a natural indolence, apathy, and 
general indifference. The Mexican, just like the Indian, contents 
himelf with the very least for livelihood and works proportionate- 
ly. Consequently, they are always poor. The two railroads which 
cross New Mexico from south to north and from east to west 
have brought the northeastern American to exploit the mines 
with which the territory is so bountiful. The two races, the Mexi- 
can (Catholic) and the American (Anglo-Saxon Protestants) are 
now predominant. The contrast is striking. The American is as 
active and ambitious as the Mexican is indolent and apathetic. 
In addition, the American dominates even those places where he 
is in the minority, and he already has control of all enterprises 
in the country. The territory is more extensive than the whole 
of Italy, and for all this district there are only fifty-five priests. 
It is true that the Catholic population is only some 133,000 souls, 
but they are scattered over this immense area. Each of the priests 
has four, five, six, and even eleven posts to serve, with consider- 
able distances between them (sometimes as much as three hun- 
dred and twenty kilometers), and often without a passable road. 
Also, they are almost always on the road. The missionary stops 
a week at each spot, baptizing, marrying, absolving, making sure 
that the children learn their catechism, and marking their prog- 
ress. He gives words of encouragement to everybody, especially 
to the catechist of the place, and then passes on to the next mis- 
sion. Bishop Chapelle had concentrated all his efforts on increas- 
ing the number of his priests, and recently he was in France again 
for recruits. This is the only country where he can find young 
men for such missions. But the veteran clergy protest, saying that 
they had only enough bread to live on from the number of out- 
posts which they served, and that they would have to fast if the 
newcomers partook with them. Bishop Chapelle was not discour- 
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aged, however. He asked nothing from them for the tuition of 
his students. He went east each year to solicit help from his more 
fortunate confreres, and he hoped that if he would have a larger 
number of priests, he would also be able better to instruct his 
poor people and to strengthen his flock in the intelligent and full 
practice of their religious duties. What becomes of a poor and 
ignorant people who only rarely see their priest, sometimes at 
intervals of one, two, or three months? The clergy in this poor 
country are, it goes without saying, almost entirely French, with 
the exception of one Irishman stationed in the little town of Las 
Vegas, and two Mexicans (Mexican priests persevere with diffi- 
culty). These missionaries are good; if they have a fault it is in 
their being too simple, not distinguished enough in their exterior 
and manners. Since there is in each village some northern agent, 
or some state official (Protestant), it would be good if the Catho- 
lic Church would be represented to their eyes not only by good 
priests, but also by men cultured and well-mannered. The arch- 
bishop himself is one of the most learned of the American bishops 
(who otherwise are scarcely that). He had completed thorough 
studies, obtained his theological degrees at St. Mary’s Seminary 
in Baltimore, and since his ordination had always found moments 
free for study. He is consequently up to date on theological, 
canonical, and historical titles, and his library would do honor to 
any episcopal palace, even in Europe. He is only 55 years old, 
full of vigor and zeal, and with all his heart, as any true theo- 
logian, is attached to Roman doctrines. He is not slow to visit 
all the missions of his diocese, and does not fear to cross swol- 
len rivers, to sleep often “sub dio”; in a word he is as much an 
apostle as he is a theologian. He preaches in English and Spanish 
as easily as in French. He is a man who would make a very fine 
incumbent for any see he would occupy. 


VII. From Santa FE to DENVER (COLORADO) 


Distance: 353 miles or 564 kilometers. 

On 3 March we left for Denver. We were expected there on 
the 4th at eleven-thirty a.m. Around seven-thirty in the morning 
we were at Colorado Springs, a town situated in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, at the foot of the highest peak in the United States (Pike’s 
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Peak). The pastor was at the station and led us immediately to 
the church where the cardinal celebrated Holy Mass. After 
breakfast we had time to make an excursion to Manitou station 
with its renowned mineral waters, and then we departed for Den- 
ver. 

DENVER (COLORADO) 


Having arrived at Denver, suffragan seat of the province of 
Santa Fe, his Eminence was already aware of the situation there. 
Like almost all of the dioceses in the United States, Denver had 
been established by a Frenchman. It was Bishop Macheboeuf 
with his vicar-general Monsignor Raverdy who had made the first 
foundations and who had organized everything.'* When he had 
purchased considerable land to build a cathedral, a financial crisis 
suddenly arose, and he himself died under these conditions, leav- 
ing a large debt to his successor, but also enough property to 
cover all the liabilities. The diocese was, however, for the moment 
in a state of financial embarrassment. It scarcely had enough reve- 
nue to pay interest on the debt. Since the properties were priced 
very low, if the creditors forced the bishop to sell all the proper- 
ties of the diocese, the diocese would suffer an enormous loss. 
Then to crown all, the bishop, an Alsatian who was chosen to 
serve as a compromise between the French and the Irish, is good, 
pious, but incapable of managing a diocese, especially in the midst 
of difficulties. There are several rich Catholics in the city who 
would be ready to place the diocese on a sound financial footing, 
but they have several times declared that they would do nothing 
as long as this bishop was there. As soon as the cardinal arrived, 
five of the principal citizens presented to him in writing the state 
of affairs along with a petition to the Roman authorities to 
remedy this situation as soon as possible. 

A deputation of priests from the Diocese of Cheyenne (Wyo- 
ming) also came to request his Eminence graciously to aid them 
in persuading the Propaganda to suppress this bishopric. There 





15 Joseph P. Macheboeuf (1812-1899) served as first vicar-apostolic of 
Colorado and Utah from 3 March 1868 until he was appointed first bishop 
of Denver on 7 August 1887. He died on 10 July 1889. Nicholas C. Matz 
(1850-1917) was coadjutor to Bishop Macheboeuf from 19 August 1887 
until he succeeded to the see on 3 August 1889 and served as second 
bishop at the time of his death, 9 August 1917. 
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are only eight priests in that state. Bishop Burke, who was ap- 
pointed to it, built a palace at Cheyenne which, it seems, he never 
leaves except for trips outside the diocese.’® It has come about 
that he has since been transferred to St. Joseph (Missouri). The 
Diocese of Cheyenne, as also that of Salt Lake City, is still inade- 
quately organized. The work is too primitive to be entrusted 
to Irish priests. What is needed there is true missionaries. 
Denver is a beautiful city, evidently destined to become the 
metropolitan see of the province. His Eminence was convinced 
of this more and more. The same evening as our arrival there 
was a solemn reception for him in the main hotel of the city. We 
arrived there about eight o’clock in the evening. This vast cara- 
vansary which was called the “Brown Palace Hotel” was bril- 
liantly lighted. People were already crowding into the vestibule 
and corridors. We were conducted to a room while awaiting 
preparations to be completed for the ceremony. At the appointed 
time, his Eminence was conducted to a gallery on the mezzanine 
where a box decorated with red tapestries faced the auditorium 
of the hotel. I will never forget the spectacle which took place 
before our eyes. The vast rotunda was filled from the bottom 
floor to the eighth floor. On the street and in the corridors ex- 
tending to the center, people were literally jammed, and all gal- 
leries around the vast circle up to the top of the dome seemed to 
be completely occupied, and yet people still entered or tried to 
enter. An estimated 8000 people were present, and something 
like 3 or 4000 came who could not get in. Cardinal Satolli was 
presented to the assembly, first by the bishop of the diocese, 
Bishop Matz. He responded eloquently in Italian as usual, and 
Archbishop Chapelle of Santa Fe, metropolitan of the province, 
translated his discourse into English. Then the laity welcomed 
the cardinal through their spokesman Mr. Johnson, a lawyer of 
the city, who recalled with conviction all that America owed to 
the Church, particularly the benefit of the apostolic delegation 
and a delegate of the caliber of Cardinal Satolli. Then he said 
that American Catholics had yielded to no one in devotion to their 
"16 Maurice F. Burke (1845-1923), Irish-born priest of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago, was elected to the newly erected see of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 


on 9 August 1887 and was transferred to the see of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
on 19 June 1893, where he served until his death on 17 March 1923. 
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country and constitution. He stated that they had the right like 
all others to the privileges of citizenship, and he disclosed how a 
certain extreme party wished to exclude them. After this dis- 
course we were conducted to the hotel parlors, and 5000 people 
filed before his Eminence to present their respects, which in 
America are indicated by a handshake the violence of which is in 
proportion to sincerity of sentiment and muscular strength. After 
three long hours of this labor the cardinal was very tired. He 
had to be held up by the arms. During all this time an orchestra 
played and a company of knights with shoulder fourragére, who 
were as military in their appearance as they were brilliant in their 
uniforms, saluted his Eminence with their swords, which were 
without doubt virginal. 

The next day, after Mass offered in the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, we began a visitation of the Catholic institutions. The 
first was the Jesuit college on the outskirts of the city. We met 
a number of priests of note there. The students presented a lit- 
erary program and his Eminence rewarded them with one of his 
fine extemporaneous Latin addresses. During the dinner which 
followed the reply to the dispatch which the bishop had sent to 
the sovereign pontiff the day before arrived. Cardinal Rampolla 
expressed thanks and transmitted the papal benediction to all the 
clergy gathered for the occasion of Cardinal Satolli’s visit. This 
dispatch was received with enthusiasm. One of the missionaries 
of Italian origin observed that in the Rocky Mountain missions 
it was almost impossible for the people to come to the city for 
a papal benediction, and consequently he asked his Eminence gra- 
ciously to accord to all the missionaries of Colorado the privilege 
of bestowing this extraordinary blessing on their flocks. The car- 
dinal willingly assented. 

We stopped for a moment at a hospital while returning from 
the college, then at an orphanage, and finally we returned to the 
bishop’s house to prepare for a dinner in honor of the cardinal to 
be given by the richest Catholic in the city, Mr. Dennis Sheedy. 
It had been agreed that after the dinner his Eminence would re- 
turn to the Italian church to officiate at Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The home of Mr. Sheedy was very beautiful and 
the decorations well chosen. Among the bouquets of roses on the 
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table there was a cardinal’s hat made entirely from geranium 
petals. At dessert each had a small red cap as a glass. Mr. 
Sheedy was a devout Catholic and Bishop Matz considered him 
to be his best friend. Yet during the course of the meal this gentle- 
man said to his Eminence that as long as Bishop Matz was bishop 
of Denver he would do nothing for the diocese. 

A delegation of Italians arrived to remind the cardinal that it 
was time to go and that thousands of his compatriots already were 
patiently awaiting him. Then we left, escorted by two horsemen. 
After a half-hour’s carriage ride we crossed the river (Platte 
River). The night was very dark. All of a sudden we beheld 
before us thousands of lights in two files, and as soon as we ap- 
proached the “Vivas” resounded on all sides along with gun 
shots. and firecrackers even under the nose of our horse. It was 
a bit dangerous, but nothing could stop the enthusiasm of these 
good Italians of Denver. Having arrived at the church, we found 
it full. One could not move as there was only a compact mass of 
people with lighted candles. From the door of the church to the 
street and all around the crowd spread out. It was truly remark- 
able how his Eminence penetrated through this huge human mass 
to the sanctuary, and how, having once entered, he left it. Natural- 
ly it was impossible to maintain silence. Thanks to several police- 
men we got up to the altar. Cardinal Satolli vested while the 
pastor asked for a little calm and silence suitable to the holy place, 
and, supported by the sacred chants, the ceremony was completed. 
His Eminence then came to the communion rail and addressed 
this crowd so eager to hear him. What a scene! Its witnesses 
will never forget it. The people were so crowded that there was 
danger of an accident. The cardinal recalled that the names of 
Italy and Italians would have to be numbered in the list of all 
cultured men. “Italy has been the center of literature and art, 
the hearthstone of civilization, and the seat of the true religion. 
An Italian has reason to be proud of his country. But let every 
Italian remember that he is only a true Italian as long as he is a 
Catholic. One could not be conceived without the other. It is 
true,” he added, “that our country has ceased to be faithful to its 
mission and has turned against its mother who had nourished and 
developed it. But is it stronger because of that, more prosper- 
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ous, more respected? Could one not look upon the Abyssinian 
disaster as already a punishment from heaven? Italian blood was 
spilled in far off lands. Who knows if these millions of young 
men taken in the flower of their youth were not expiatory vic- 
tims for the sins of their fathers?’ Here the applause rang out 
spontaneously and irresistibly. The hearers were moved by the 
vibrant eloquence of the eminent orator. When the discourse was 
finished, the pastor invited the people to come and kiss the ring. 
An inexplicable confusion followed, and if a small passageway be- 
hind the altar had not been opened, he certainly would have 
suffered a deplorable accident. All of them wanted to come up to 
the communion rail where his Eminence stood, but the crowd was 
so dense that no one could move. All the energy of the pastor 
and several other men of good will was necessary in order to 
maintain a little order and direct the people toward the passage- 
way as soon as they had satisfied their devotion and kissed the 
ring. It was almost eleven o’clock before his Eminence was able 
to leave the church. 

The cardinal went to Loreto Heights the next morning to 
offer Mass, in a convent of the Sisters of Loreto about two or three 
miles from the city. The building was truly beautiful. It seems 
that it had been built by the Visitation Sisters at their own ex- 
pense. When it was finished the bishop imprudently sent the 
Visitation Sisters away and called in the Sisters of Loreto to 
whom he gave the convent without compensation to those who 
had built it. The superior of the Visitation Sisters appealed to 
Rome against the bishop. 

After Holy Mass his Eminence was conducted to the reception 
room where he heard a very well phrased welcome in Latin 
given by a young lady. Then we heard music in several forms, 
and the whole thing ended with a speech by his Eminence based 
on the motto engraved over the entrance of the convent. At 
the end of the program several ladies made their appearance 
despite the early hour. They were the wives of officers at the 
military post about three miles from the convent. These ladies 
having heard that Cardinal Satolli was at Loreto Heights that 
morning had come in haste to invite him, in the name of the 
governor and officers, to visit the fort. They promised him a 
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cordial reception. Although most of the officers were Protestants, 
all would unite in treating the cardinal worthily as a representa- 
tive of the Holy See. To his great regret his Eminence was 
forced to refuse because all his time had been previously prom- 
ised. 

We returned to the city from the convent to dine with the 
bishop and to prepare for our departure. As soon as his Emi- 
nence arrived at the house he was continuously called for by 
people who wished to receive his blessing for themselves or for 
religious articles. Some had come a long way to see him. His 
Eminence never refused anyone. On one occasion a poor old lady 
came to the episcopal residence asking to see the cardinal. I in- 
formed his Eminence and without an instant’s delay he left his 
business and came to bless the old lady. She, in joy and thanks, 
emotionally cried: “Oh Father, God bless you! May you be the 
next pope!” This unchangeable good will toward the lowly and 
humble very quickly made the cardinal most popular. One jour- 
nalist, observing the enthusiasm of the crowd for his person, 
went so far as to say that Cardinal Satolli was undoubtedly the 
most popular man in all the United States. We had only enough 
time in the afternoon to visit one more institution (St. Joseph’s 
Hospital), and then we had to leave. His Eminence was accom- 
panied to the train by Archbishop Chapelle of Santa Fe, Bishop 
Matz of Denver, and several priests. At eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning we left for Kansas City (Missouri). 

The original plan of the trip had been to go from Denver to 
St. Louis, make only a short stop at Kansas City along the way, 
and to pass Sunday there. But on the first day of our arrival in 
Denver Archbishop Chapelle of Santa Fe received from Bishop 
Kain, co-adjutor archbishop of St. Louis, the news of the death 
of Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis, the old archbishop of that 
city.17 After reflection, Cardinal Satolli believed it was better to 
postpone to some other time his visit to St. Louis, and he sent a 
"17 Peter Richard Kenrick (1806-1896) served as coadjutor, bishop, 
and archbishop of St. Louis from 1841 until he resigned his see on 21 May 
1895, the longest administration in the history of the Church in the United 
States. He was succeeded by John J. Kain (1841-1903), third archbishop 
of St. Louis, who was transferred there from the Diocese of Wheeling 


on 16 June 1893 as administrator. He became archbishop on 8 June 1895, 
and died on 13 October 1903. 
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telegram with this message. From Denver to Kansas City we 
spent a night and a half day enroute. 


VIII. Kansas City (Missourr) 


Distance: 500 miles or 800 kilometers. 

At Lawrence (twenty miles from Kansas City) we met a dele- 
gation of citizens from Kansas City who had come to meet his 
Eminence in a special coach with their venerable Bishop Hogan.1* 
We had company for the rest of the trip and it was pleasant. The 
cardinal quickly put everyone at ease. As soon as it was seen 
that he could converse fluently in English, the formalities, always 
troublesome for Americans, were put aside, and they approached 
him and exchanged several words with him. All were full of joy 
and admiration in the presence of such good will and simplicity. 
The crowd was dense in the vicinity of the station, and it was 
difficult for the coaches to get through. Soon, however, we ar- 
rived at the top of the hill which the cathedral, flanked by the 
episcopal residence, dominated. 

The cathedral was filled. His Eminence hurried to dress him- 
self in his cardinal’s robes for the entrance to the cathedral and 
solemn reception by the bishop and his clergy. Then he spoke 
in remarkable words on the agreement between Catholic prin- 
ciples and the American constitution. After this official ceremony 
we had a little lunch, and his Eminence had scarcely risen from 
the table before visitors began to appear. First there were the 
members of the Tabernacle Society, the Women’s Literary Cir- 
cle, the Catholic Club. Then a delegation from St. Louis came 
to receive assurance that the cardinal would visit them after 
Easter. It was only after receiving these groups and speaking 
to each with appropriate words that the cardinal was able to 
take a little rest. 

The following day, Sunday, the solemn Pontifical High Mass 
was held at ten-thirty, with the sermon by the vicar-general, 
Msgr. Glennon (since named co-adjutor of Kansas City).1® The 


18 John J. Hogan (1829-1913) was first bishop of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
from 3 March 1868 until he was transferred to the Diocese of Kansas City 
on 10 September 1880. He also administrated the Diocese of St. Joseph, 
1880-1893, and died at Kansas City on 21 February 1913. 

19 John Cardinal Glennon (1862-1946), Irish-born priest of the Diocese 
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ceremony was very solemn. At the end, after his Eminence had 
taken a cup of coffee, he was again conducted to the cathedral 
to bless the children of the Catholic schools of the whole city 
who were assembled for this occasion. The vast church was com- 
pletely filled with children of both sexes accompanied by their 
parents and teachers. It was a wonderful spectacle and the old 
bishop had tears in his eyes. They all sang a hymn. Then the 
cardinal addressed them and counseled them to remain all their 
lives good Christians faithful to the Church and to their father- 
land, and he gave them his blessing. It is probable that none of 
the children will forget this day and it will be a gem in their 
lives. 

There was a dinner at the “Coates Hotel” at three o’clock 
for one hundred and twenty-five guests, as many priests as laity. 
It was notable this time that all were Catholics; no Protestants 
had been invited. I surmised that circumstances demanded this, 
or that the venerable old bishop had wanted it that way. The 
dinner was served very orderly and promptly but there was no 
wine. One had to content himself with fresh water. It was, as 
we call it here, a temperance dinner. After the meal there was a 
public reception and more than 2500 people passed before the 
cardinal. When he had met everyone he went to the Church of 
St. Patrick where he had promised to officiate at Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. This was a large church, but as for a 
sacristy . . . nothing. It was necessary, after some hesitation, 
for his Eminence to put on his pontifical robes, including cope, 
in the rectory parlor and to enter the church by crossing a dark 
street through a crowd of people. Finally the ceremony was car- 
ried out indifferently. During supper which followed, the curi- 
osity of the people went to such an extreme that they opened 
the window from the outside and pulled back the curtain in 
order to see the cardinal. 

On Monday his Eminence visited the churches and other in- 
stitutions: St. Teresa’s Academy operated by the Sisters of St. 


of Kansas City, was first appointed coadjutor of that diocese on 14 March 
1896, later coadjutor of St. Louis on 13 October 1903, and received the 
sacred pallium on 14 May 1905. He was elevated to the college of cardi- 
nals by Pope Pius XII in 1946 but died in Ireland while returning from 
the consistory. 
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Joseph of Lyons, several parochial schools, the scholasticate of 
the Redemptionist Fathers and the home of Mrs. Keith, their 
benefactress. His Eminence greatly pleased the Redemptionists by 
telling them that he had received permission for episcopal conse- 
cration of their church from Rome. Then we went to the parish 
of the lower city (the Bottoms) where the pastor desired to do 
things properly and succeeded in doing them clumsily. Finally 
we returned to the episcopal residence. The afternoon was taken 
up with more visits, and in the evening after supper it was the 
Italians’ turn. 

It is possible that the Italians of Kansas City surpassed their 
brethren of Denver. Instead of assembling on a certain street to 
await his Eminence, they came seeking him at the episcopal resi- 
dence. There they arranged a procession with torches, banners, 
and music. His Eminence’s carriage was escorted by two long 
files along the main streets of the city. At the church we found 
the same crowd as at Denver, the same pressing, even more than 
before if that were possible. The old bishop, who had been a mis- 
sionary in the United States for forty-eight years, told me he had 
never seen the like. There we had Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament and an address. Then came the critical moment, that 
of kissing the ring. Here again, as in Denver, there was for- 
tunately a kind of exit by way of a staircase behind the altar. 
But the people had to pass from the nave into the sanctuary 
through the communion rail gates where his Eminence was seat- 
ed. That was the difficulty. The crowd jammed so that no one 
could advance, and four robust gentlemen could scarcely main- 
tain order. They had to line the people up one after another, and 
as soon as they had kissed the ring, to move them on toward 
the exit without stopping, in order to prevent a jam. It was a 
unique spectacle. Silence was naturally impossible, but there was 
no disorder or disrespect. The Italian consul, who stood beside 
me, expressed his astonishment and admiration concerning Car- 
dinal Satolli: “He is so good,” he said, “that everyone wants to 


, 


see and speak to him.” There was an amusing enough incident. 
A large servant maid was absolutely determined to have her turn 
in kissing the ring. With the help of two big fellows she was 


able to edge out of the crowd, and when she had satisfied her 
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devotion she stopped for a minute in the sanctuary to adjust 
her hat which was askew, then wiping the sweat from her face 
she cried out: “I got it anyhow. The good cardinal! May God 
bless him in return.” She was an Irishwoman who on this occa- 
sion was truly an Italian. Finally the church was emptied and 
his Eminence was able to return to the episcopal residence. It 
was eleven o'clock. 


His Eminence left for Leavenworth the next morning where 
he had promised to offer Mass. On his arrival in Kansas City 
he first learned that there were two bishops instead of one as he 
had believed up to then. One was Bishop Hogan of Kansas City 
(Missouri) and the other was Bishop Fink of Kansas City 
(Kansas).2° Kansas City is divided into two parts by a river, 
and these two parts of the city belong to two different states. 
On learning that Bishop Fink also lived in Kansas City, the car- 
dinal told him he would devote Tuesday to him. But soon a 
deputation came from Leavenworth, the former episcopal see of 
Bishop Fink, asking the cardinal to come to offer Mass there 
rather than in Kansas City. The cardinal promised to do this if 
Bishop Fink had no objection. That is why on Tuesday morning 
a deputation of gentlemen from Leavenworth came at seven 
o’clock to escort his Eminence to the station. On the other side 
of the river Bishop Fink joined us. 


LEAVENWORTH (KANSAS) 


We arrived at eight-thirty and at nine o'clock his Eminence 
began Mass. Only at nine o’clock on the previous evening had 
the message arrived announcing that Cardinal Satolli would offer 
Mass the next day. But the news spread like a prairie fire. Men 
mounted their horses at once and proclaimed it on the gallop 
throughout the city. In spite of the early hour the church was 
filled. After Holy Mass the cardinal gave benediction with the 


20 Louis Fink, O.S.B., German-born Benedictine, was prior of St. Bene- 
dict’s Priory, Atcheson, Kansas, and appointed coadjutor of the vicariate 
of Kansas and the Indian Territory on 1 March 1871. He was transferred 
to the newly erected see of Leavenworth, Kansas, on 22 May 1872, to the 
see of Kansas City on 29 May 1891, and to the see of Leavenworth when 
it was restored on 5 March 1897, where he died on 17 March 1904. 
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Blessed Sacrament, and then he went to the throne and received 
the welcome of the bishop. His Eminence replied in English, 
praising the faithful for their beautiful cathedral, the most beau- 
tiful, he said, that he had seen so far in the United States. It 
reminded him so much of the Roman basilicas (this church was 
built by Bishop Miége, a Frenchman, first bishop of the see). 

After breakfast there was a full schedule to follow. Carriages 
were waiting, but how to get to them? The crowd of the faith- 
ful was massed at the door of the rectory, invading the corridors 
and desiring absolutely to see the cardinal and to kiss his ring. 
It was almost necessary to stop this devotion of the people by 
force so he could pass through. Once in the carriage, we visited 
Fort Leavenworth, a magnificent military post situated on a hill 
overlooking the river. In it there was a beautiful Catholic chapel 
with a resident chaplain. His Eminence wanted to visit the com- 
manding colonel of the fort, and then we proceeded to the “Sol- 
diers’ Home,” one of the military hospitals of the United States, 
where 2000 former soldiers of the secession (1861-64) were 
cared for and nourished at the expense of the state, and also sup- 
plied a useful reserve at election time. People generally do not 
know that the budget for military pensions in the United States 
is higher than the war budget in France or Germany, and that 
after one war which took place thirty-three years before! 

We arrived at the Soldiers’ Home around noon. The superin- 
tendent (naturally a Protestant) received the cardinal in his 
home, and introduced him to his wife and daughter. Then he 
conducted us to the refectory where 1100 men were having din- 
ner. He asked their attention, and then told them that Cardinal 
Satolli had come to see them and that he would say a few words. 
His Eminence spoke to them about patriotism, the flag, the 
American eagle, and other appropriate things for the occasion. 
The old soldiers applauded enthusiastically according to their 
age and circumstances, and then taking up their cutlery they con- 
tinued the exercise interrupted for a moment. A priest resided 
here in the capacity of a chaplain because of a number of Irish 
Catholics who were among the residents. The chapel, built a 
short time before by the present superintendent, is one of strik- 
ing originality. It was very low; on the first floor was the Cath- 
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olic chapel, very beautiful and even stylish. On the second floor 
was the Protestant church. 

From the Soldiers’ Home we went to the boarding school of 
the Sisters of Charity (mother house at Dubuque, Iowa), Mount 
St. Mary’s Academy where we were to dine. We had to listen to 
a program of poetry, music, and several dances as always. Then 
came dinner. We were pressed for time, as we were informed 
that we had to be at the station at one-forty-five p.m. and it was 
now one o'clock. But the sisters had evidently prepared to serve 
in grand style. Thus we were limited from the beginning, and we 
had to finish in haste and run to the train. Typically, the train 
was late, and after such a rush we had to wait at least a whole 
hour at the little station near the Soldiers’ Home. We returned 
to Leavenworth, took a train to Kansas City where we arrived 
at four o’clock, and at six o’clock we boarded the train for 
Chicago. 

The history of the episcopal see of Kansas City (Kansas), not 
to be confused with Kansas City (State of Missouri), is truly 
curious. Kansas City (Kansas) is nothing more than a suburb 
of Kansas City (Missouri). The two states of Kansas and Mis- 
souri join at this spot and are separated only by the river. The 
episcopal see of Kansas City (Missouri), of Bishop Hogan, is a 
city of 150,000 people which is growing more and more. Since 
it is divided by the river, a bridge has been built across the river. 
Since the opposite bank belongs to the other state, the new 
suburb had to have a separate administration, although it always 
retained the name of the city which had given it birth. But the 
limits of the two neighboring states were also the limits of the 
two dioceses, namely Kansas City and Leavenworth. The Bishop 
of Leavenworth, seeing that the suburb was expanding and the 
number of Catholics increasing, asked the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda for permission to have at Kansas City (Kansas), suburb 
of Kansas City (Missouri), a quasi-residence which would allow 
him to pass several days of the week there. This suburb was only 
about an hour’s drive by train from his episcopal see at Leaven- 
worth. Propaganda, to his great amazement, answered him by 
transferring the see, and by an order to build an episcopal see 
and house there. The good bishop thought only of obeying and 
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immediately set to work, and he has already succeeded in build- 
ing a residence costing 200,000 francs. Actually the situation is 
this: there is very near, at Leavenworth, a magnificent cathedral, 
one of the most beautiful in the United States, an episcopal 
residence to match it, and several complete religious establish- 
ments. The faithful of the diocese had constructed everything 
with great sacrifice, and scarcely had they finished them and 
begun to enjoy them, when all of a sudden their bishop was 
transferred to the suburb of Kansas City and they were asked to 
begin everything all over again. They could scarcely do it, and in 
any case they probably did not want to do it. They looked upon 
this as a useless expense. They felt hurt and discouraged. The 
city of Leavenworth which had made so many sacrifices in order 
to assure themselves of possession of the episcopal see, now con- 
sidered themselves as abandoned and reduced. That is what Car- 
dinal Satolli was able to gather in his short trip to Leaven- 
worth. 

Kansas City (Missouri) is a flourishing city which needs a 
bishop in the prime of life, zealous, learned, energetic, capable 
of advancing the interests of Church and souls. Bishop Hogan is 
a good missionary, broken by age and infirmity, without distinc- 
tion, without an academic degree, and the variety of knowledge 
so desirable for accomplishing the most in our time. He desires 
very much as coadjutor a young priest whom he had brought up 
and made vicar general. Let us hope that he will have all the 
desirable qualities. (He has since been named. He is Bishop 
Glennon, born in Jreland, who came to America at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen.) 


IX. From Kansas City to CHICAGO 


Distance: 325 miles or 540 kilometers. 

We left Kansas City around seven o’clock in the evening, and 
the next morning at ten-thirty we were in Chicago. It had snowed 
heavily during the night, an evident proof that we were now in a 
different climate from the one at New Orleans and El Paso. The 
good Italian Servite Fathers, forewarned by telegram, were at 
the station to receive us. 
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His Eminence was here incognito. We have already said that 
instead of his original plan he had to pass by St. Louis while 
making a stop at Kansas City. Having passed by St. Louis, he 
had to go through Chicago in order to return to Washington. 
He thought that he would even stop there, although he had not 
arranged it, in order to break the long trip from Kansas City 
to Washington. When we arrived at the fathers’ residence, his 
Eminence, who had fasted, was able to offer Mass. Soon after- 
wards four reporters were already on hand to obtain an inter- 
view. They wanted to know: why his Eminence the pro-delegate 
had not gone to St. Louis? Why was the Archbishop of Chicago 
not present to meet him? Was there something mysterious? And 
other questions of the same type which he could easily answer. 
Instead of leaving that evening as he had planned, his Eminence 
decided to stay up to noon of the next day in order to give the 
Italians of Chicago the pleasure of hearing him. 

That evening there was Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and even though the presence of his Eminence had not been an- 
nounced until late that evening, there was a large crowd. The 
cardinal spoke to these good people of the necessity of leading a 
truly Christian life, of having their hearts always attuned to the 
touch of divine grace, and their faculties always in harmony like 
the strings of a musical instrument. Italians would understand 
this comparison. 

We dined the next day at the main house of the fathers, built 
in a newer and more beautiful section of the city. The church 
which they had begun to build was to be large and beautiful, 
judging by the foundation which was already laid. The neigh- 
boring parochial schools were large and well kept. 

At dinner I had the pleasure of having beside me a professor 
from the seminary in Milwaukee who was on a trip to Chicago. 
Of German nationality, he was born in the United States, had 
studied and taken his degrees at Louvain and Rome. We talked 
very amiably about ecclesiastical matters and the education of the 
clergy. He told me that he saw two weaknesses of the Church 
in the United States: lack of harmony between the German and 
Irish clergy and the general weakness of studies. The Catholic 
Germans (either born in Germany or in the United States of 
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German parents) made up at this time nearly half the Catholics 
in the United States. All those among them who were born here 
are in fact and regard themselves as Americans. They recognize 
no fatherland except the United States, and they are proud as 
well of the institutions of the republic which allows them to be 
Catholics of the English language. This language is also theirs 
and they speak it without accent and even more readily than their 
native tongue. They are then German only in name. They are 
certainly more American than the Irish who came from Ireland 
and were naturalized only a short time ago. The descendants of 
the Germans (specifically when both parents are German) are 
especially regarded as foreigners by the Irish-Americans and treat- 
ed as such. The Irish-American looks upon the United States 
as a second fatherland, and as his alone; all others are only tol- 
erated. Hence the priests of Irish descent look upon themselves 
as having first right, even the exclusive right, to honors and 
ecclesiastical positions. But it is hard to be looked upon as 
foreigners in one’s own country because one has not had the op- 
portunity of being born in Ireland, or at least of carrying an 
Irish name. “I have often had the occasion of feeling it myself,” 
said the professor. “I have often been treated as a foreigner, I 
who was born in the United States, by priests coming from Ire- 
land only several years ago. This pretension, instinctive and per- 
haps unreasonable, of the clergy of Irish birth cannot but create 
bad will in so far as we of the German race tend to be centripetal 
in reference to ecclesiastical authority, while the Irish are de- 
cidedly centrifugal.” 

Another weakness of the country is the deficiency of classical 
studies. Moreover, people in the United States scarcely encourage 
classical studies. To speak only of youths destined for the priest- 
hood, the norm is this: a young man, after having tried several 
careers, and having earned his way for several years in one or 
another (sometimes in a degrading enough way), then thinks of 
an ecclesiastical career. If he is encouraged by his pastor, he 
begins by making up time lost with elementary notions of Latin; 
then he enters a college (the average age of those studying hu- 
manities in ecclesiastical colleges is nineteen or twenty years). 
He remains there two or three years and then studies rhetoric in 
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another house. When he has completed the rhetoric course he 
takes philosophy in a seminary. By this time he is twenty-four 
or twenty-five years old, incapable of translating a Latin phrase 
at sight, and even more incapable of speaking Latin. English 
speaking students appear, moreover, to have a special difficulty 
with Latin which the people of the Latin race do not have. The 
mind of this young man no longer has time to develop a classical 
outlook; his taste for science, study, and knowledge in general 
is practically non-existent. He has ambition only to get finished 
as quickly as possible, and having been allowed to pass through 
theology, he obtains what he desired. Some of the students in 
theology seminaries are intelligent young men, without doubt, but 
without formation, without literary taste, without breadth of 
view, without bearing. Some have fixed ideas with a completely 
utilitarian point of view. Not knowing enough Latin to use it 
with facility, they consequently do not interest themselves in 
ecclesiastical studies, all the sources of which are in Latin when 
they are not in Greek. There are doubtless exceptions, but this 
is the general situation. These young men, so badly prepared, 
have to learn in three and a half years Holy Scripture with all 
its branches, dogma, moral, history, canon law, liturgy, pastoral 
theology, etc.!! Why, then, be astonished if the studies of the 
major seminary are weak? No one senses this more, or deplores 
it as much, as the professors; they suffer the most. But what to 
do? The students will be ignorant of the principles on which 
these important questions rest, and they will not have the philo- 
sophical spirit necessary to judge wisely. We have a remarkable 
example of this superficial formation at the Catholic University, 
which is the very center of it. They accept all modern ideas be- 
cause they have not read in tradition enough to know that there 
is nothing new under the sun. 

I also asked my informant what he thought of the Christian 
and ecclesiastical spirit among candidates for the priesthood. He 
answered that the supernatural has scarcely any influence on the 
judgments of the great majority among them. The most serious 
aspect of all is what will happen in the future. Without knowl- 
edge and the spirit of faith in the clergy, the Church cannot ad- 
vance much. 
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IX. From CHICAGO TO WASHINGTON 


Distance: 813 miles or 1300 kilometers. 

His Eminence Cardinal Satolli left Chicago on 12 March at 
three-thirty p.m. The next evening at five o’clock he was back 
in Washington, which he had left on 12 February. His return, 
then, was just a month after his departure. 

During this time the pro-delegate had traveled 5000 kilome- 
ters, visited six episcopal sees, a dozen cities, and several other 
localities. He had celebrated four pontifical services and every- 
where presided at religious services. He had visited Catholic 
institutions in all places, encouraged the members of religious 
congregations in charge of educational and charitable works. He 
judged difficulties, if there were any, and if they were presented 
in such a way that they could be remedied. Everywhere he was 
received as befitted his dignity and even with magnificence and 
ceremony which could not have been hoped for. The people saw 
him at close quarters, they liked him; and the more he was with 
them, the more the crowds gathered around him, drawn by his 
goodness and paternal simplicity. 

So this trip of a month was completed without accident and 
without the least mishap. Thanks must be rendered to God and 
to the Blessed Virgin without whose protection it could not have 


taken place. 


THE BUFFALO MISSION OF THE GERMAN JESUITS, 
1869-1907 


By Francis X. Curran, S.J.* 


GERMAN Jesuits have played a worthy part in the history of 
the American Catholic Church. Their greatest contribution was 
made in the latter decades of the 19th century. But they were 
here long before that. When in the 18th century Germans in 
appreciable numbers migrated to the British colonies, the few 
Jesuits of the English province who staffed the nascent Ameri- 
can Church found the spiritual care of the newcomers beyond 
their powers. Consequently they asked their colleagues beyond 
the Rhine for aid. 

In 1741 the first German Jesuits arrived in answer to the plea, 
and before the outbreak of the American Revolution ten German 
fathers had come to America. They soon found themselves minis- 
tering not only to Germans but to American Catholics in general. 
Of the ten, seven served a score of years or more; the last sur- 
vivor, dying in 1800, had spent forty-two years in laborious serv- 
ice to the American Church.1 Again, toward the middle of the 
19th century, when great migrations of Germans to the United 
States took place, Jesuits of the German-speaking lands of Europe 
once more followed their countrymen. In 1840, for example, three 
German Jesuits were at work in the province of Maryland. By 
1847 that number had increased to nine, and three members of 
the German province were laboring in the Jesuit missions to the 
Oregon Indians.? 

Suddenly, in 1848, large groups of German Jesuits landed in 
the United States, and by the following year, of the 245 members 
of the province of Germany, 88 had entered the country.* They 
 * Father Curran is a member of the faculty of Loyola Seminary, Shrub 
Oak, New York, and historian of the New York Province of the Society 
a) on Schrott, Pioneer German Catholics in the American Colonies 
(1734-1784) (New York, 1933), pp. 43-88; “List of German Fathers in 
the English Colonies,” Woodstock Letters, 29 (1900), 485-491. 

2Catalogus Provinciae Germaniae Superioris, 1841, p. 21; 1847-1848, 
PP; a dispersae Provinciae Germaniae Superioris, 1849, pp. 15, 


19-22. The story of this episode is told in Gilbert J. Garraghan, The 
Jesuits of the Middle United States (New York, 1938), I, 524-541. 
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came to America not as to a mission field but as to a refuge. The 
German province, known officially as the Province of Upper Ger- 
many, had almost all its houses and men in the Catholic cantons 
of Switzerland. In 1847 religious tensions in the Alpine republic 
broke out into the War of the Sunderbund, which ended in the 
victory of the anti-Catholic party. The Society of Jesus was, as 
usual, a prime target of the anti-Catholics, and the fathers, 
scholastics, and brothers were driven out of the country. Indeed, 
the victors wrote into the constitution a provision, still in effect, 
banning the Society of Jesus from Switzerland. 

No sooner had Anthony Minoux, the German provincial, ex- 
tricated his men from their dangerous position in Switzerland 
than Europe exploded in the revolutions of 1848. All the coun- 
tries about the Alps—Austria, the Germanies, France, Italy— 
were swept by insurrections. The revolutionaries in Vienna de- 
creed the expulsion of the Jesuits; so too, although the measure 
was soon repealed, did the assembly of the German liberals at 
Frankfort. With France and the small Italian states also in fer- 
ment, Minoux was faced with the serious problem of finding a 
country where the spes gregis—the young Jesuits still in train- 
ing—could finish their studies in peace, and where the older men 
could carry on a fruitful ministry. Since no land in Europe 
seemed safe, the provincial looked overseas. While he sent a 
small contingent of men to South America, Minoux decided upon 
the United States as the chief refuge for his harried province.* 

As quickly as transportation could be arranged the Jesuits 
sailed for America. In March 1848, a party of twenty-three 
boarded ship for New Orleans, some destined for the Jesuit 
mission based on that city, others assigned to the Jesuit province 
of Missouri. His students, together with some of their teach- 
ers and a complement of brothers, Minoux gathered at Antwerp. 
In June 1848, thirty-three scholastics, six brothers, and five 
priests boarded a chartered sailing vessel, with its hold trans- 
formed into a dormitory, and set forth for the New World. The 


4 Minoux’ own account, “Historia Provinciae a. 1847-1849, auctore 
P. Minoux,” is cited from the Archives of the Province of Lower Ger- 
many in Garraghan, Jesuits, I, 526-527. When the present writer sought 
to visit these archives, he found that they had been wrecked during the 
Second World War by the Nazi S.S. 
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floating scholasticate was at sea forty-six unpleasant and at times 
hungry days before it nosed its way into New York harbor. At 
the close of 1848, fourteen German Jesuits were in the New Or- 
leans mission, eight in the New York-Canada mission, twenty- 
eight in the Maryland province, and thirty-eight in the Missouri 
province. 

Although they came as exiles, the Germans hoped to establish 
a permanent foundation. Minoux had instructed the refugees to 
secure, if possible, a college in the United States. Accordingly, 
they considered the offer of the Missouri province to turn their 
colleges in Kentucky over to the Germans, and at one point Ger- 
mans, led by Anthony Anderledy, later to be general of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, entered Milwaukee to prepare the way for a col- 
lege. These possibilities, however, came to naught, for the prov- 
ince, forced to shift its activities from Switzerland to Germany, 
found so many new and fruitful fields open to it that Minoux 
soon began recalling his men from exile. By 1850 the provincial 
had abandoned the idea of a mission in the United States. He 
informed Jesuit superiors in America that he would recall all 
his men, save those who had volunteered for service in America 
and those exiles who chose to stay there. By 1860 only a score 
of the German Jesuits remained in the United States.* 


After the Civil War a new call for the aid of German Jesuits 
was heard in the United States. It came first from James Perron, 
superior of the New York-Canada mission, who found the care 
of German Catholics, first entrusted to his men in 1848, beyond 
the power of his mission. Bishop John Timon, C.M., consecrated 
first bishop of Buffalo in 1847, had appealed for Jesuit assist- 
ance as soon as he had surveyed his diocese.* The bishop’s chief 
problem was the rebellious board of trustees of the huge German 
Church of St. Louis in his see city. Even John Hughes, when 
still the bishop of all New York State, although he had interdicted 
the church for more than a year, had not broken the insurgent 


5 Catalogus Provinciae Germaniae, 1861, pp. 40-41. 

6 Archivum Romanum Societatis Jesu (hereafter ARSI), Clement Bou- 
langer, S.J., to John Roothaan, S.J., February 26 and July 6, 1848. Boulan- 
ger was superior of the New York-Canada mission of the province of 
France; Roothaan was general of the Jesuits. 
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spirit of its trustees.7 Within a few weeks of his arrival in Buffa- 
lo, Timon and the trustees were at loggerheads. Hoping that a 
parish mission might teach the turbulent congregation its duty, 
the bishop requested German-speaking priests of Clement Bou- 
langer, then superior of the New York mission. Boulanger had 
a few Germans in his jurisdiction, and he dispatched two of 
them, Lucas Caveng and Bernard Fritsch, to Buffalo. While the 
mission they preached in April 1848 had good effects, it did not 
end the spirit of rebellion.® 

At the close of the mission the Jesuits left the city. But Bishop 
Timon appealed to Boulanger to send the fathers back; he want- 
ed the Jesuits to settle permanently in his diocese and even- 
tually to open a college. In June 1848 Fritsch, accompanied by 
two German colleagues, returned. They established their head- 
quarters at Williamsville, a suburb of Buffalo, where they as- 
sumed direction of the parish and of two neighboring churches, 
and soon created congregations in two more towns along the 
Erie Canal.® One of the Jesuits resided with the bishop and con- 
stituted the whole faculty of Buffalo’s small seminary.’° 

By 1851 Bishop Timon felt ready for a decisive effort to re- 
duce the trustees of St. Louis’ to proper obedience. The first 
move in the campaign was another parish mission, again preached 
by Caveng and Fritsch, and with obvious success. More than 
5,000 people attended the closing services, and a delegation of 
parishioners soon waited upon the bishop with a petition that 
the Jesuits be installed as their pastors. Timon, who had already 
secured the promise of Boulanger that his men would staff St. 
Louis’, gladly agreed. But the trustees, fearful that the new 


7 Bishop John Timon, Misstons in Western New York and Church His- 
tory of the Diocese of Buffalo (Buffalo, 1862), pp. 221 ff., and Charles G. 
Deuther, Life and Times of the Rt. Rev. John Timon (Buffalo, 1870), 
pp. 98 ff., give the early history and many of the documents of this con- 
flict. 

8 ARSI, Bernard Fritsch, S.J., to Roothaan, February 1, 1849. Archives 
of Canisius High School (hereafter ACHS), “Diarium Domus Societatis 
Jesu in Buffalo ab anno Domini 1851,” March 1848. 

® Nicholas H. Kessler, “The History of Canisius High School,” p. 2, 
identifies these places as Pendleton, Tonawanda, and Elysville. Kessler’s 
unpublished master’s thesis is in the Canisius College library. ARSI, 
Fritsch to Roothaan, February 1, 1849, mentions Williamsville, Northbush, 
and Transit. 

10 ARSI, Boulanger to Roothaan, January 16, 1849. 
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pastors would end their power, interposed a veto. Timon then 
attempted to impose the Jesuits on the parish by a rather theatri- 
cal coup de main. During Mass on Easter Sunday, April 27, 
1851, Caveng mounted the pulpit and read to a startled congre- 
gation the bishop’s letter appointing him pastor and a group of 
laymen, not the trustees, administrators of the parish temporali- 
ties. The trustees reacted vigorously. In a letter to Timon they 
repudiated his actions and rejected his appointees. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday Caveng again appeared in the pulpit to read the 
bishop’s answer. A turbulent demonstration in the church inter- 
rupted the reading, and the newly appointed pastor, menaced by 
threats, was forced to leave the premises. 

After this not unexpected failure, the bishop carried out the 
final step in his plan. He promulgated an interdict against the 
Church of St. Louis and announced the establishment of the 
Church of St. Michael the Archangel where, under the pastoral 
care of the Jesuits, faithful German Catholics could fulfill their 
religious duties. The week following his expulsion from St. 
Louis’, Caveng celebrated the first Mass of the new parish in 
the basement of a neighboring church. A small wooden edifice 
was hurriedly constructed only a few hundred yards from St. 
Louis’. On January 1, 1852, the new congregation first assisted 
at Mass in its own building. The Jesuits returned their suburban 
parishes to the bishop and established their headquarters beside 
their new church."! As a curb on St. Louis’, St. Michael’s quick- 
ly proved its value. The majority of the German congregation 
abandoned their large but priestless church to crowd into small 
and inelegant St. Michael’s.'* 

The hard core of rebels, however, were adamant, and St. 
Louis’ remained under interdict. In 1853, at Timon’s invitation, 
Archbishop Bedini visited Buffalo to negotiate with the insur- 
gents; but the trustees would not listen even to the Pope’s dele- 
gate.'> When Bishop Timon took the ultimate step of excom- 

11 Some documents on these developments are in Deuther, Timon, pp. 126- 
143. ARSI, Boulanger to Roothaan, January 6, April 20, August 6, 1851; 
Fritsch to Roothaan, February 18, 1851. 

12 ARSI, John Baptist Hus, S.J., to Peter Beckx, S.J., May 11 1857. 
Hus was Boulanger’s successor as superior of the New York mission; 


Beckx succeeded Roothaan as general of the Jesuits. 
13 ACHS, Diarium, October 22, 1853. 
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municating them, the malcontents showed no signs of repentance. 
Not until 1855 did the rebellion end. Ironically, the peacemaker 
was one of those Jesuits whom the trustees had judged a greater 
evil than schism and excommunication. Francis X. Weninger had 
arrived from Austria with the exiles of 1848 and had won in 
America a nation-wide reputation as a preacher of German mis- 
sions. In May 1855, in order that he might preach a mission 
in St. Louis’, Weninger requested and obtained removal of the 
interdict on the church.‘ Weninger preached the mission with 
notable success and restored the church, after four years of inter- 
dict, to union with its bishop.!° Although in subsequent years 
the spirit of rebellion occasionally flared up in St. Louis’ Church, 
the trustees, with the hospitable doors of St. Michael’s only a few 
steps away, never again ventured into schism. 

With the problem of St. Louis’ solved, Bishop Timon cam- 
paigned for more Jesuits in his diocese.1® In 1858, at his urgent 
request, the fathers undertook the creation and direction of a 
second parish of Buffalo Germans, that of St. Ann.'7 Although 
the prelate continually urged the opening of a college, the New 
York mission never had sufficient men to undertake that task. 
Indeed, it experienced constant difficulty in supplying priests for 
the Buffalo churches. When the influx of German exiles was at 
its peak, only four priests were allotted to New York. Only two 
remained when the Jesuits began St. Ann’s Church, and after 
Caveng died in 1862 and Fritsch returned to Germany four years 
later, the New York mission had to rely completely on its own 
personnel. Somehow the superior found a half-dozen priests and 
a few brothers to carry on the work. Through the 1860’s the 
Buffalo Jesuits, under the vigorous direction of Joseph Dur- 
thaller, carried on as best they could. Durthaller even managed to 


14 Deuther, Timon, p. 211. 

15 ARSI, William Murphy, S.J., to Beckx, July 26, 1855. Murphy was 
a prominent member of the New York mission. 

16 The bishop’s requests for more Jesuits are a recurrent theme in the 
documents, e.g., ARSI, Timon to Roothaan, December 7, 1852; Caveng to 
Beckx, May 7, 1857; Archives of the New York Province (hereafter 
ANYP), “Acta consultationum superioris missionis,” September 14, 1852, 
February 5, 1854, September 13, 1855. 

17 John Stedler, S.J., “Outline History of St. Ann’s Parish, 1857-1945,” 
in the parish archives. ARSI, Hus to Beckx, January 17, 1858; Caveng 
to Beckx, April 24, 1858. 
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erect a new and quite magnificent St. Michael’s.1* Yet the mis- 
sion superior could find few replacements and no reinforcements 
for his men in Buffalo, nor could he undertake other urgent work 
for German Catholics. When, for example, Bishop James Roose- 
velt Bayley of Newark appealed for German-speaking priests, 
both the New York superior and the Maryland provincial had to 
refuse his request.!® 

Under such conditions, early in 1867, Perron transmitted to 
the Jesuit general a proposal that one of the German-speaking 
provinces establish a mission in the United States. He suggested 
Buffalo as a good base and offered to turn over to the German 
mission the property held by the New York Jesuits in that city.*° 
Perron’s proposal found ready support. The fathers in Buffalo 
almost unanimously approved the project, and the Missouri pro- 
vincial, at first opposed, soon became as active as the New York 
superior in furthering the idea.*! Fritsch, back in his native land, 
reported that the provincial of Germany stood ready to send 
his men to the assistance of the New York mission.2? From 
Buffalo came news that Durthaller and his colleagues anxiously 
awaited the advent of the German fathers; they believed that if 
the German Jesuits did not come they could only turn their 
churches over to the Redemptionists and withdraw from the 
city.”8 

Jesuit headquarters in Rome decided to adopt Perron’s plan. 
In the summer of 1868 the German provincial informed Perron 
that he was sending three priests to America, two to assist the 
hard-pressed parishes in Buffalo, the third to survey and report 
on the advisability of establishing a mission.2* In September 
Perron escorted the Germans to Buffalo, installed two of them 
in the parishes, and with the third went on to Cleveland, where 
Bishop Amadeus Rappe had long been looking for Jesuits for 

18 ARSI, Durthaller to Beckx, January 14 and September 20, 1864. Die 
neue St. Michael’s Kirche su Buffalo, N. Y. (Buffalo, 1867), p. 17, notes 
the dedication on June 16, 1867. 
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his diocese.2> The German delegate was Peter Spicher, one of 
the exiles to America in 1848. After his meeting with Rappe, 
Spicher, following his provincial’s instructions, toured the mid- 
western states.2® His report was on its way to Germany before 
the end of October.?? 

Spicher obviously took a dim view of the situation in Buffalo, 
for Durthaller felt it necessary to write to Peter Beckx, the 
Jesuit general, imploring him to command the Germans to take 
over the Jesuit parishes in that city.28 Beckx did intervene.?® 
Before the end of 1868, Perron received the good news that the 
province of Germany would establish a mission in America with 
its base at Buffalo.°° Although doubts were raised about the wis- 
dom of creating a Jesuit jurisdiction on the basis of a foreign 
language, the New York mission prepared the way for the ad- 
vent of the Germans.** 

On January 23, 1869, Perron for the New York mission and 
Spicher for the province of Germany signed a convention em- 
bodying the terms of the transfer of the Buffalo property.*? 
Beckx approved the agreement and Bishop Stephen Ryan, 
Timon’s successor in the see of Buffalo, added his sanction.** 
Spicher, who had returned from Europe early in 1869, assumed 
office as first superior of the Buffalo mission. On July 4, 1869, 
he reentered Buffalo with the vanguard of the German Jesuits.** 
Before the end of the year thirteen priests and five brothers had 
arrived from overseas.*® For a time Durthaller at St. Michael’s 
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and John Blettner of St. Ann’s remained as pastors, with the 
unusual luxury of five assistant priests at each church. With the 
Germans installed, the members of the New York mission gradu- 
ally withdrew from Buffalo. Blettner, the last to go, boarded the 
train for New York on July 26, 1870.8 With his departure, the 
first phase of Jesuit activity in Buffalo came to an end. 


The German Jesuits looked forward to occupying a field of 
labor much wider than the Queen City of the Lakes. Both 
bishops and Jesuits offered them opportunities for expansion. 
The provincial of Missouri, with a handful of men in an immense 
field, urged the Germans to develop the whole southern littoral 
of the Great Lakes; Bishop Jean Miege invited them to Kansas; 
and Bishop Michael Heiss of La Crosse appealed for their assist- 
ance in Wisconsin.** One of the first problems of the Germans 
was to define their field of labor. In 1871, William Becker, 
Spicher’s successor as superior, brought this question to the at- 
tention of the general.*® Thereupon, following Beckx’s instruc- 
tions, the provincials, past and present, of the provinces of Mary- 
land and Missouri and the superiors of the New York-Canada 
and the Buffalo missions convened at Woodstock College in 
Maryland. On August 3, 1871, they signed an agreement pro- 
viding that the territory of the German mission comprise all the 
American shores of the Great Lakes with the exception of the 
dioceses of Chicago and Milwaukee, where the Missouri province 
was already established. The new mission covered the dioceses 
of Buffalo and Rochester in New York, Erie in Pennsylvania, 
Cleveland in Ohio, Marquette and Detroit in Michigan, St. Paul 
in Minnesota, La Crosse and Green Bay in Wisconsin.*® 


At the meeting Becker raised the question of the jurisdiction 
of houses staffed by German Jesuits outside the area of the 
Buffalo mission.4° The Society had, over a period of years, taken 
charge of a number of German parishes; in the 1880’s there were 
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nine such churches, staffed chiefly by members of the German 
province—six in Missouri, one each in Boston, New York City, 
and Washington.*! The Woodstock meeting decided that these 
parishes should remain under the jurisdiction of the superior in 
whose territory they were located. Although the question of 
extending the jurisdiction of the Buffalo mission to these parish- 
es was later raised, the decision of 1871 remained in force.4* The 
convention signed at Woodstock was effective until the dissolu- 
tion of the Buffalo mission. The Missouri province, however, 
was to enter Detroit, and the Buffalo mission extended oper- 
ations into Iowa and the Dakotas. 

These western developments were ventures of the future. No 
sooner had Spicher brought the first contingent of Germans to 
Buffalo than he took steps to expand their operations. On July 
15, 1869, he and Bishop Rappe of Cleveland signed an agree- 
ment giving the Jesuits charge of the Church of St. Mary in 
Toledo, and within a short time the Germans were at work in 
their new parish.** In 1870 the mission assumed temporary con- 
trol of St. Joseph’s Church in Erie. But they found that the 
parish was too small to allow the development of other Jesuit 
works. Consequently, with the bishop’s approval, in the summer 
of 1873 the Jesuits withdrew from Pennsylvania.** 

Soon after their arrival in Buffalo, the German fathers were 
busily engaged in the preaching of missions in German parishes.*5 
As the membership of the Buffalo mission increased—there were 
twenty-nine men in 1870 and thirty-three in 18714*—mission 
bands were created. Three missionaries were based on Toledo 
and another trio had their headquarters in Buffalo. From these 
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centers the preachers traveled widely. While the eastern band 
could, between engagements, repair to the Jesuit houses scattered 
throughout that section of the country, the western group, wan- 
dering far and wide from Kansas to the Dakotas, found no con- 
venient Jesuit houses. Often a trip back to their Toledo base 
would be a thousand miles long. Thus the establishment of a 
convenient western base was an early concern of the Buffalo 
mission.*? 

The Jesuits in Buffalo engaged in priestly ministries outside 
their two parishes. They were chaplains of several convents, two 
hospitals, a poor house, an insane asylum, and for a time they 
had charge of two additional parishes, one in the city, the other 
in the suburbs. As the number of clergy at his command in- 
creased, Bishop Ryan in the 1870's relieved the Jesuits of some 
of these charges.*8 The churches of St. Michael and St. Ann 
prospered. The priests at St. Michael’s were disturbed in 1875 
by rumors that the bishop intended to assign parochial boundaries 
to his German churches. The new St. Michael’s Church, com- 
pleted in 1867, had entailed a large debt which had not been re- 
duced in the subsequent decade, and the parochial school was a 
considerable expense. The fathers feared that if parish lines were 
drawn with St. Louis’ Church only a few steps away, their con- 
stituency and consequently their income would be drastically re- 
duced.*® When in 1881 he did draw parish boundaries, the bishop 
took this problem into consideration, and St. Michael’s was able 
eventually to discharge its debt.®® 

Parish boundaries did not disturb the Jesuits at St. Ann’s. 
Their main problem, situated as they were in the rapidly develop- 
ing eastern section of the city, was to find room for the crowds 
that thronged their church and school. In 1878 the Gothic spires 
of a large new St. Ann’s rose over east Buffalo.5! By 1890, when 
1,600 pupils were somehow crowded into the original small 
schoolhouse, the entire cost of the new church had been paid off, 
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and the fathers turned to the erection of a new school.5? The 
school building, finished in 1895, immediately housed 1,800 pu- 
pils; at the beginning of the 20th century St. Ann’s school, with 
2,100 students, was one of the largest parochial institutions in 
America.** 

The history of the German Jesuits in Buffalo centers, apart 
from their parishes, on education. Only a year after their arrival 
in the country, on September 5, 1870, they began the first classes 
of their college, named in honor of Saint (then Blessed) Peter 
Canisius.** 

Although they bore the name, the schools of the Buffalo mis- 
sion were not at first colleges in the modern American sense. 
The Germans brought over the European idea of a college—a 
course of studies, relying heavily on the ancient classics and ar- 
ranged in six classes: first, second, and third grammar, humani- 
ties, poetry, and rhetoric. Such an institution would today be de- 
scribed as a four-year high school plus a junior college. The 
fathers found that many American boys lacked background for 
the classical course. To serve such students they created com- 
mercial departments. Canisius had such a course from its open- 
ing day; its content may be indicated by the fact that it included 
classes in penmanship and arithmetic. Some of the mission col- 
leges also established preparatory divisions, really elementary 
schools. Canisius set up such a department in 1874. But over 
the course of years, the colleges of the German fathers devel- 
oped, with the addition of classes in philosophy, into four-year 
liberal arts colleges, and acquired charters from state legislatures. 
Canisius, for example, secured a charter in 1883 and later estab- 
lished the last two years of college as a requisite for a degree. 


About fifty boys constituted the first classes at Canisius. The 
school, at first housed in unsuitable rented quarters, soon moved 
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to its own building beside St. Michael’s Church.5° The fathers 
provided dormitories since from the beginning Canisius was de- 
signed to be a boarding college. When in 1878 the enrollment 
stood at 103, there were 64 boarders.*® In the first years the 
Jesuits were concerned about the small number of pupils and 
seriously considered moving the college to Cleveland where 
prospects looked much brighter. Since in the Buffalo area there 
were three Catholic colleges, one owned by and consequently 
favored by the diocese, the Jesuits feared that their school could 
not grow.*? But when he was first approached about the matter, 
the Jesuit general refused to allow the fathers either to close or 
to move Canisius.** The idea of moving the college revived 
when toward the close of the 1870’s Bishop Bernard McQuaid 
of Rochester expressed hopes that the Jesuits would establish a 
school in his city.°® But by that time Canisius was well estab- 
lished in Buffalo. In 1882 its registration reached 200, and in 
1887 it passed 300. In the 1890's, with the classrooms and 
dormitories crowded, the fathers felt secure enough to close the 
commercial department and to add obligatory courses in philoso- 
phy. As anticipated, the registration dropped notably; not until 
1903 did the number of Canisius students again reach the 300 
mark.®! 

But other elements adversely affected the Canisius registra- 
tion. One was the poor English of many of the Jesuit teachers. 
This plaint was heard early in the history of the Buffalo mis- 
sion.** Toward the end of the 1890’s, the superior of the mission 
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noted that the students, their parents, and the clergy were com- 
plaining loudly about the Jesuits’ ignorance of English, and the 
rector of Canisius attributed to this fault a decline in registra- 
tion of at least seventy-five in five years.** Yet another reason 
for the decrease was the location of the school. Within a few 
years of its founding the college had become a down-town school, 
situated in the center of Buffalo and surrounded by commercial 
establishments. It had no campus and could grow only by pur- 
chasing adjoining buildings. Such a site, however well it might 
suit a day school, was not proper for a boarding college. The 
students in residence had no means of recreation, no adequate 
playing fields. The Canisius fathers early purchased in the 
northern fringe of the city a large block of land where the stu- 
dents could repair, at least on their holidays.** But this “villa” 
as it was termed was a stop-gap measure. As the century drew 
to its close a number of measures were proposed that would move 
Canisius to another site. But the college went on unchanged 
until it merged with the New York province. Then the problem 
was solved by the suppression of the boarding department. 

Shortly after the founding of Canisius, the German Jesuits at- 
tempted a high school at Toledo. Classes were begun in 1872 
and the fathers drew up plans for a suitable campus.®* But 
Richard Gilmour, not an easy man to deal with, was now bishop 
of Cleveland. The relations between the bishop and the Jesuits 
in the early 1870’s were, to say the least, uneasy. They were not 
improved when in 1873 against the will of the bishop the mission 
superior recalled a Jesuit who had been teaching in the Cleveland 
seminary.** The fathers at St. Mary’s felt insecure, since the 
bishop had not given them legal title to their church.6* When 
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the Jesuits sounded out Gilmour’s reactions to the idea of a col- 
lege in Toledo, the prelate showed himself something less than 
enthusiastic.®® The fathers thereupon dropped the project and 
closed the high school.7° But they found plenty of work at St. 
Mary’s. Besides the church they served two convents, a hospi- 
tal, an orphanage, and two mission stations, where Mass was cele- 
brated at least one Sunday a month. Their parochial school 
flourished ; increasing registration compelled them to erect a new 
school building.” 

In 1876 relations with Gilmour seemed much improved. Not 
only did the prelate give the Jesuits the deed to their church 
in Toledo, but he invited them to accept a parish in Cleveland 
and to open a college there.** The German provincial and the 
Jesuit general both approved the idea of a Cleveland college, al- 
though Beckx vetoed the proposal that Canisius be moved to the 
Ohio city.7* But when Gilmour learned that the Jesuits were pre- 
paring to start a college in Cleveland, he asked them to delay. 
Later he reported that his clergy opposed the idea of a college 
conducted by the Buffalo mission: they feared that the school 
would be a German rather than an American institution.7* The 
Jesuits were inclined to believe that the chief objections to the 
college were other than the reason adduced. The bishop was con- 
sidering the establishment of a college staffed by his own clergy, 
and the Franciscans, whose small school in Cleveland had only 
forty pupils, did not want competition.” 

But the Buffalo fathers did desire another college. Conse- 
quently they considered a number of proposals made to them by 
midwestern bishops. Sylvester Rosecrans invited them to begin 
a school in Columbus, Caspar Borgess asked them to Detroit, 
Francis X. Krautbauer offered them a school and an Indian res- 
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ervation in Green Bay, Joseph Cotter wanted them to open a col- 
lege in his diocese of Winona, Minnesota, and later Henry Rich- 
ter asked them to open a college and staff his seminary in Grand 
Rapids.*® All these proposals the Buffalo mission eventually re- 
fused. The Missouri province, with the approval of the Germans, 
thereupon entered Detroit. For a time in 1883 there was a pos- 
sibility that the German Jesuits would take over from the Mis- 
souri province the direction of Creighton College, in Omaha, 
Nebraska. But the terms of the Creighton foundation required 
that American Jesuits man the school, and the Buffalo mis- 
sion was judged ineligible.”” 

In 1879 discussions about a Cleveland college revived. The 
Franciscans were abandoning their school in that city, and Gil- 
mour, impressed by the Canisius graduates who had entered his 
seminary, now wanted a college conducted by the Germans.7® At 
the same time the Buffalo mission was considering bids to open 
colleges from Bishop Thomas Grace, O.P., of St. Paul and 
Bishop Michael Heiss of La Crosse.7® With three colleges to 
choose from, the Buffalo fathers did not know which one to 
accept. The German provincial thereupon intervened. His 
province still felt the effects of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, and he 
had a number of fathers who lacked suitable employment. He 
offered to send so large a reinforcement to America that the 
Buffalo mission could accept and man not one but two colleges.®! 
Beckx adopted his proposal and instructed the Buffalo fathers to 
undertake colleges in Cleveland and La Crosse.®” 

In preparation for the future college, on July 10, 1880, Gil- 
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mour deeded over to the Buffalo mission the German Church of 
St. Mary of the Assumption in Cleveland, and on August 1 the 
vanguard of the Jesuits entered the city.** But relations with the 
prelate were still uncertain. Gilmour chose this time to raise 
questions about the Jesuits’ administration of their Toledo parish, 
objected to their hearing the confessions of nuns, and caused 
difficulties about granting them priestly faculties.** Consequently 
the fathers were hesitant about getting more deeply involved in 
the diocese. Then too they could expect no monetary assistance 
from the bishop, and the mission itself could not finance a new 
college.** Therefore they decided to put off the opening of their 
school. When classes had not begun in the autumn of 1881, Gil- 
mour was displeased and threatened to open negotiations for a 
college with some other religious community. But Roman head- 
quarters backed the Jesuits on the scene and instructed them to 
delay operations until better terms could be secured.8? The mis- 
sion superior so informed Gilmour and offered to return to him 
the Cleveland church and recall his men from the city.88 While 
the prelate did nothing to conceal his displeasure with the Jesuits, 
he never answered Lessmann’s offer to surrender St. Mary’s.®® 
The fathers therefore remained at the church. In 1883 the 
bishop again showed himself ready to discuss the college, but 
again the exchange of views came to nothing.®*° 

Once more in 1886 negotiations were resumed. The fathers, 
their patience somewhat worn, requested orders from Jesuit 
headquarters either to begin the college or to quit Cleveland 
altogether.*' Behrens took office as superior of the mission in 
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February 1886 with instructions to that effect.°? He called on the 
bishop and quickly came to an agreement with him. While the 
Jesuits were not allowed to have the collegiate church they de- 
sired, Gilmour would permit them to choose their own site and 
to begin classes when and how they pleased.®* The Jesuit college 
in Cleveland at last became a reality. Seventy-five boys were en- 
rolled for the first of the high school classes, and in September 
1886 the fathers conducted the first session of St. Ignatius Col- 
lege.** In subsequent years additional classes were formed until 
the school had a four-year high school and a four-year liberal arts 
college. 

After Gilmour’s death in 1890, Ignatius Horstmann became 
bishop of Cleveland. At his urging, the Jesuits revived their 
dream of a college in Toledo.®* There, in September 1898, they 
initiated the College of St. John Berchmans.®* As in Cleveland, 
they added a new class each year until 1906 their first pupils re- 
ceived college degrees.°7 The college charter, secured from the 
state legislature in 1900, was amended in 1903 and the school’s 
title changed to St. John’s University. In the latter year the 
school had the chance to exercise its rights as a university, when 
the trustees of the Toledo Medical College offered their school 
to St. John’s.®® But only after the Buffalo mission was dissolved 
did St. John’s, through the addition of a law school, actually at- 
tain the status of a university. 

Although the Buffalo mission now had a number of institu- 
tions properly entitled colleges, the fathers were not overwhelmed 
by a tide of college students. The strength of the schools was 
in their high-school departments. As late as 1906, for example, 
the college department in Cleveland had only 77 students, Canisi- 
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us in Buffalo 48, St. John’s in Toledo 41, and the College of the 
Sacred Heart but 26.% 


This latter institution was located in Prairie du Chien in Wis- 
consin, hundreds of miles west of the other schools of the Buffalo 
mission.1% In the 1850’s the town, situated a few miles from 
the junction of the Mississippi and Wisconsin Rivers, had ex- 
perienced a boom which resulted in the construction of a large 
hotel. After the hotel failed, the military used the building as a 
hospital during the Civil War. Thereafter the edifice served as a 
private school which also failed. In 1869 a local Catholic, John 
Lawler, took possession of the property and offered it, unsuccess- 
fully, to the Missouri province. The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools thereupon accepted it and opened a college whose pre- 
carious existence ended in the late 1870’s. When the Buffalo 
mission sought a suitable campus in the La Crosse Diocese, Law- 
ler offered the land and buildings, and on June 4, 1880, the 
fathers took possession. They also assumed charge of the local 
parish of St. Gabriel, and a group of parish missionaries set 
up their base at the college.? 


The new school opened in the autumn of 1880 with fifty-five 
pupils, of whom twenty-nine were boarding students. Since the 
school had no large Catholic population in its vicinity, the fathers 
realized that their college would have to depend largely on board- 
ers. The boarding students did come; in 1885 they totaled almost 
one hundred.!® By that time, the school, which had opened with 
not one but three high school classes, had the full six years of the 
European college, and the faculty was considering the advisability 
of adding lectures in philosophy. But the pupils were not the type 
of student desired by the Jesuits. Soon after the school opened, 
the rector was lamenting their unbridled spirit of independence, 
and the mission superior found that the school was experiencing 
serious disciplinary troubles.’°* Only those boys who planned to 
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enter the priesthood enrolled in the classical department, and 
since many midwestern dioceses were opening minor seminaries, 
such students were few. The school records showed that the 
commercial students—and they were the great majority—re- 
mained at the college for only two or three terms.'°* A report 
described these pupils as youths in their late teens, incapable of 
correct English, rude and impudent, who, if an attempt was made 
to punish their misdeeds, simply left.'° 

Jesuit superiors consequently were not adverse to closing the 
school or changing its location. An opportunity for the second 
alternative arose when in 1887 Archbishop Michael Heiss asked 
the fathers to staff his seminary in Milwaukee. They were more 
than ready to comply, provided they could transfer their strug- 
gling little college to the flourishing metropolis of Wisconsin.'°6 
When the hoped-for transfer fell through, the fathers decided to 
close the college. Too many men, they believed, were wasting 
their time and labor on a profitless venture; if it were ended, the 
manpower released would be enough to staff several day schools. 
The Prairie du Chien property could well be used as the site of 
the novitiate the Buffalo mission was about to open.’°* To these 
representations the Jesuit general, Anthony Anderledy, agreed, 
and he suppressed the college in 1888.1 

When the Jesuits asked the bishop of La Crosse, Kilian Flasch, 
to approve their plans, the prelate was far from pleased, and 
complained that the fathers had presented him with what was, in 
effect, a fait accompli.°° When Behrens explained the Jesuits’ 
motives, the bishop gave a reluctant consent to the closing of the 
college and the opening of a novitiate. But Flasch wrote the 
general that he approved the changes only on condition that the 
fathers start a college in his see city as soon as_possible.1!® 
Anderledy, judging this condition unduly onerous, considered an 
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appeal to the Holy See to have it removed. First, however, he 
approached the cardinal prefect of Propaganda, Giovanni Simeoni. 
At the cardinal’s request, Bishop Flasch presented his view of 
the case, alleging that the Jesuits’ main motive for closing the 
school was to free teachers for their new college in Cleveland. 
He further stated that in a conversation with Behrens the Jesuit 
superior had agreed to open a college in La Crosse.!!4 The car- 
dinal sent the bishop’s letter on to Anderledy with the suggestion 
that the Jesuits promise Flasch their next college.’ Under these 
circumstances, the Jesuit general agreed. 

On September 8, 1888, the novitiate was inaugurated at Prairie 
du Chien."!* It satisfied a need that had long been felt in the 
Buffalo mission. Within two years of their entrance into Buffa- 
lo, the Germans wanted a novitiate.14* There were good reasons, 
not least the questions of customs and language, why the nov- 
ices of the mission should be trained in America. At first, the 
home province disapproved.'!® Consequently, while the candi- 
dates for the brotherhood entered noviceships in North America, 
the mission sent prospective scholastics overseas to the noviceship 
of the German province. Within a few years the provincial ap- 
preciated the attitude of the mission fathers and instructed them 
to open their own house of training. In 1877 the Buffalo fathers 
began preparations, but they desisted when instructions came 
from the general to put off the establishment of the new house."® 
Probably Beckx believed that the mission was still too small to 
accommodate a noviceship. The total personnel of the mission 
was under seventy and the number of American vocations was 
inconsiderable.!* But in the next decade the Jesuits on the mis- 
sion more than doubled, and local vocations were on the increase. 
Consequently the general instructed the mission to begin training 
its own novices, and the novitiate was opened.'!® The first years 
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of the house of training were precarious ; few novices entered and 
of these some were poorly trained in the essential Latin.’® But 
in 1891 a dozen able youths applied for admission, and the house 
was placed on a sound footing.!*° 

After their first years of training, the scholastics went to Eu- 
rope for their studies in philosophy and theology. The reasons 
for an American novitiate were also valid arguments for an 
American house where the students could receive their higher 
education, and in the 1890’s the mission fathers began propos- 
ing these reasons to superiors in Europe.’*! By the end of the 
century there was general agreement on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic that the mission scholastics should receive their full training 
in the United States.1*2 Even before that decision was reached, 
the Buffalo Jesuits had, in 1897, received the authorization of the 
general to open a house of philosophy.** 

With a noviceship in being and a philosophate in prospect, the 
Buffalo Jesuits considered reorganization. The personnel of the 
mission was growing rapidly: in 1894 the number passed 200 and 
by the end of the century was to exceed 250.174 The Germans 
felt themselves in sufficient strength to begin a new school. When 
he was sounded about the matter, Bishop James Schwebach, 
Flasch’s successor as ordinary of La Crosse, informed the Jesuits 
that he expected them to fulfill the promise made to his prede- 
cessor.!*5 The fathers assented. In the summer of 1898 the nov- 
iceship and juniorate moved from Prairie du Chien to a new site 
in South Brooklyn, a suburb of Cleveland, and into the vacated 
quarters came the new house of philosophy and the faculty of the 
revivified College of the Sacred Heart.'*6 

Only because of the promise made to the bishop did the Jesuits, 
with many misgivings, reopen their college in Prairie du Chien.127 
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That their fears were well founded is shown by the fact that in 
the third year of its existence the school had but forty-four pu- 
pils.1*8 When the growing scholasticate was cramped by lack of 
space, an obvious solution was again to suppress the college. But 
the fathers determined to keep the school open, if only to avoid 
the charge of inconstancy.!*® Over the years the college regis- 
tration slowly increased. When the Buffalo mission was ended 
in 1907, the student body numbered 125.1°° Even with that 
small number, the school was able to survive. 

Before they entered Prairie du Chien in 1880, the German 
Jesuits had founded several houses even further to the west. One 
of the early problems of the mission was a western residence for 
the missionary preachers. In 1873 the general authorized estab- 
lishment of a western house, and the fathers considered several 
possible locations.1*4_ John Hennessy, bishop of Dubuque, offered 
the Germans a parish.4** But Iowa was within the boundaries of 
the Missouri province and when the Buffalo fathers approached 
the provincial in St. Louis, he proved unwilling to allow the Ger- 
mans to accept the offer.1%* The mission thereupon had recourse 
to the Jesuit general, who overruled the Missouri provincial.** 
In May 1876, the superior of the mission and the Bishop of 
Dubuque signed the contract whereby the Germans assumed 
charge of the German Church of St. John in Burlington.'*® 

On May 13, 1876, the Jesuits arrived at their new church.1*® 
Their hopes for the Iowa residence were high, for the superior 
in Burlington considered the purchase of a college site and 
planned a rectory large enough to house a dozen missionaries.1** 
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A band of mission teachers did indeed set up headquarters in the 
town, but they soon discovered that Burlington was unsuitable as 
a base for their operations, and they withdrew before the end of 
1882.138 After their departure, there seemed little point in re- 
maining in the area. Early in 1890 the mission returned the 
parish to the bishop and the German Jesuits withdrew from 
Iowa.1%9 

Even before the Iowa venture, the Buffalo mission had estab- 
lished a residence in Minnesota. Bishop Grace extended the invi- 
tation and offered the choice of Winona or Mankato. After in- 
specting both towns, the superior decided on Mankato.14° On 
January 14, 1874, he and Bishop Grace signed the agreement 
turning over to the Jesuits the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul.'*! 
A few weeks later the fathers took over their new parish and 
soon found themselves busily engaged. As was the case in Bur- 
lington and Toledo, they served, besides the parish church, a 
number of out-stations, which they visited several times a month. 
Over the years, most of these stations were made parishes and 
confided to the diocesan clergy. In 1886 the Mankato parish was 
itself split in two; while seculars took over the new English- 
speaking parish, the Jesuits kept the pastoral care of the six hun- 
dred German-speaking families of the town.1*? Shortly after their 
coming, the fathers had erected a parochial school, and in 1876 
they attempted a high school for boys. Its beginnings seemed 
auspicious. About forty boys enrolled, and the fathers considered 
the opening of dormitory facilities.'‘4* But the mission decided 
against a college in the St. Paul area, and in 1881 the little high 
school closed its doors.'*4 

That the Buffalo mission should view with interest work for 
the American Indians was not unexpected. In the 1840’s a num- 
ber of German Jesuits were at work among the Rocky Mountain 
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tribes. Before the 1880’s the Buffalo fathers received requests 
that they staff missions in Wisconsin and Oregon, and one Buffa- 
lo father spent several years in the Rocky Mountain missions.?*5 

In 1884 James O’Connor, vicar-apostolic of Nebraska, sought 
Jesuits to staff St. Stephen’s mission for the Arapaho Indians 
near the town of Lander in the Wyoming Territory. The mission, 
declined by the Missouri province, was accepted by the Ger- 
mans.’*#® When the news got about, the superior of the Buffalo 
mission was besieged by requests from the Jesuit Rocky Moun- 
tain mission, from Bishop John Brondel of Helena, Montana, and 
from Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B., of the Dakota Territory.'47 

In the summer of 1884, three Jesuits, led by John Jutz, en- 
tered Lander and set to work. But within a few months the 
fathers were considering a withdrawal from the post. The mis- 
sion seemed hopeless; the Jesuits could not secure nuns to teach 
in their school, or a government subsidy to finance it; a hostile 
Indian agent and some Protestant missionaries hampered their 
work; the handful of Indian Catholics was not enough to keep a 
single priest busy. The Dakota mission stations seemed much 
more hopeful, and the Germans decided to abandon Wyoming 
and to move to the Dakota Territory.'*® On his way back from 
Rome late in 1885, Bishop Marty stopped off in Buffalo and 
made final arrangements for the new missions.'*® O’Connor, now 
bishop of Omaha, notified that the Buffalo mission intended to 
withdraw from his jurisdiction, appealed against the decision to 
the Jesuit general. But the Missouri province agreed to take over 
the Lander mission, and the Buffalo fathers, in November 1885, 
withdrew from Wyoming.!°° 

Jutz and his two companions at once set to work in the new 
mission on the Rosebud Reservation in the present State of South 
Dakota, where 6,000 Brule Sioux lived scattered over 5,600 
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square miles of territory.5! After receiving reinforcements, the 
Jesuits, in the spring of 1887, opened a second mission, named 
in honor of the Holy Rosary, on the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
also in South Dakota, where 8,000 Oglalla Sioux occupied an- 
other 5,000 square miles of barren land.1°* With such large areas 
to serve, the fathers necessarily spent days in the saddle, travel- 
ing from one Indian encampment to the next. Over a period of 
years they established regular sub-stations where they erected 
chapels. Holy Rosary mission had two such chapels in 1894; by 
1930, it had twenty-two.158 

The most important work of the fathers was carried on at the 
mission headquarters in boarding schools for the Indian boys 
and girls. The first years were devoted largely to building chap- 
els, residences for the fathers and brothers, convents for the nuns 
who staffed the schools, the schools themselves, dormitories for 
boys and girls, and buildings necessary for the farms and herds 
from which the food for the establishments was derived. Finan- 
cial support for this program came chiefly from the great bene- 
factress of the Indian missions, Katherine Drexel.1** 

The success of the mission schools depended largely on forces 
outside the Jesuits’ control. The attitude of the Indian agent 
meant a great deal. When, for example, the friendly agent 
at St. Francis was absent when the school year began, only fifty 
children appeared for school; on his return, registration 
doubled.55 But friendly government officials were rare; fre- 
quently the fathers reported difficulties caused by hostile 
agents.15* At times the missionaries feared that the government 
would force the closing of the Catholic schools.1°* One weapon 
at its disposal was the federal school subsidy. Always these sub- 
sidies were insufficient ; at times they were delayed; and frequent- 
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ly there was question of any grant at all. In 1896, for example, 
when St. Francis mission had 184 pupils in its school, it received 
a subsidy for only 100; and the grant to the Holy Rosary school 
was arbitrarily cut twenty per cent.%** At this juncture the 
American bishops came to the aid of the hard-pressed missions.1®® 

In 1899 the fathers received notification that the federal grants 
would be withdrawn from all sectarian schools, and they report- 
ed that officials were using pressure to compel Indian parents to 
send their children to the government schools.1® The Indians, 
blaming the Protestant missionaries for the end of the subsidies, 
reacted by sending even greater numbers of their children to the 
Catholic schools.1®4 Once more the American bishops rescued the 
missions, and set up an organization to collect funds for the 
work. The missionaries themselves undertook lecture tours to 
bring to the attention of the laity the parlous situation of the 
work and to collect money for its support.’®? Fortunately these 
measures eased the financial pressures for the moment, for the 
registration of the schools continued to mount. In 1903, when 
Holy Rosary school had almost 200 children, St. Francis had 
269.163 The financial problem became less acute when, in 1904, 
over protests of the Protestants, the government restored the edu- 
cational subsidy.1® 

The schools were but one, albeit the most important, element 
in the Christianizing work of the Jesuit missions. The fathers 
tirelessly cultivated the field entrusted to them, traveling cease- 
lessly over the huge reservations, preaching, baptizing, visiting 
the sick and dying. When in 1907 the Buffalo mission was re- 
lieved of the Dakota missions, the Germans had made notable 
progress. In 1906, for example, Holy Rosary mission reported 
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316 baptisms, including 130 adults.’ In their twenty years at 
St. Francis mission, the German Jesuits recorded 2,855 baptisms, 
and half the reservation Indians were Catholics.1® 

Toward the end of the 19th century it became apparent that 
the days of the Buffalo mission were numbered. Of its very 
nature it could be only a temporary thing. Even before it was 
created, it was noted that a Jesuit jurisdiction in America based 
on a tongue other than English could not long endure. As the 
1800’s drew toward their close, the signs of dissolution became 
ever clearer. The need for German-speaking priests diminished. 
Sermons in English were heard in the German churches. The 
demand for German missions notably decreased, and the preach- 
ers were expected to be able to give sermons in English. There 
were many complaints about the poor English of some Jesuit 
teachers, and the registration, of Canisius College at least, reflect- 
ed the serious import of these complaints. Toward the end of the 
1890’s the mission superior lamented the fact that he could not 
find enough work to keep his men ousy.’®* Moreover, the Buffalo 
mission was increasingly difficult to govern and its work difficult 
to plan.'®° Over the years its boundaries had become uncertain. 
It was easy enough to supervise the major houses of the mission: 
they were clustered along the shore of Lake Erie between Buffa- 
lo and Toledo. But hundreds of miles separated these communi- 
ties from the German residences in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas, and in between lay the Missouri province, with 
institutions in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the superior, James 
Rockliff, proposed that the Buffalo mission be ended.’® A num- 
ber of the more prominent members of the mission strenuously 
opposed the idea. Their main objection was that the older fathers 
and brothers, speaking only German, would, if they were trans- 
ferred to an American province, find it painful to adjust them- 
selves.'7° Rockliff suggested that this difficulty be obviated by 
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allowing the Germans their choice of remaining in America or 
returning to Germany.'™! But opposition to separation from Ger- 
many continued strong. In August 1902, for example, Rockliff 
reported to the general that all his consultors opposed this plan. 
But, he went on, “we are in a totally false position. We are 
aliens, Germans, in an English speaking country. . . . We are 
looked upon as aliens both by members of other provinces, and 
by bishops and priests.”’?" 

While the defenders of the status quo could offer only an emo- 
tional appeal based on a mixture of sentimentality and German 
nationalism, the reasons for separation adduced by the superior 
were based on solid grounds. Consequently his proposals received 
serious consideration among Jesuit superiors in Europe. In 1903 
the provincial of Germany and his consultors canvassed the ques- 
tion and agreed that the time for separation had come. Noting 
the general aversion to separation extant in the mission, they sug- 
gested that the mission be made a province. Thus Germanic cus- 
toms and the German language would be preserved, at least for 
a time. They further recommended that, if the general desired to 
merge the mission with existing American jurisdictions, the whole 
mission be joined to a single province.!™ 

In 1906 Rockliff summed up the arguments pro and con which 
had then been debated for several years.1** He noted that the 
situation of the German province required separation, for that 
province, largest in the Society of Jesus, had, besides its multi- 
farious works in its homeland, three large missions on three 
different continents—Buffalo, Brazil, and Bombay—and conse- 
quently serious problems in administration. With a decrease of 
vocations in Germany, the province could no longer send ade- 
quate personnel to its missions and still staff its increasing works 
in Germany. 

Further, Rockliff went on, the relationship of the Buffalo mis- 
sion to the province of Germany had changed. The province had 
created the mission to serve the German immigrants in the United 
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States, but almost from the beginning the fathers in America had 
undertaken works not adapted to that end. In the 20th cen- 
tury, service to the immigrants was the least part of their work. 
Again, the Buffalo mission was no longer dependent on Germany. 
It had practically everything necessary for its needs, everything 
required, indeed, for the establishment of a province: about three 
hundred men, a noviceship and philosophate, several Indian mis- 
sions, five parishes, four colleges. The changing situation of the 
American Church required a change in jurisdiction. Other re- 
ligious orders had recognized this fact by reorganizing their mis- 
sions into provinces. The Society of Jesus, the superior believed, 
should do likewise. 

The reasons against separation, Rockliff noted, were two: 
first, the province of Germany, although it sent no more men to 
America, could still be of service by educating the mission’s theo- 
logical students; and secondly, the Buffalo Jesuits were opposed 
to separation from the homeland. Of the 275 men actually on the 
mission, 157 were German-born; most of these, as well as some 
American-born, wanted to maintain the tie with Germany, for 
fear that union with an American province would force difficult 
readjustments on the older and less adaptable men. To satisfy 
this feeling Rockliff proposed that the mission be used as the 
nucleus of a new central province, to be formed between the 
Maryland and Missouri provinces. 

In 1906, the decision to terminate the Buffalo mission was 
made at Jesuit headquarters. The men and the institutions of the 
mission were to be distributed among the existing American juris- 
dictions. Buffalo itself was to be reunited to New York; the Da- 
kota missions were to go to the new province of California; the 
central and largest portion of the mission was to be merged with 
the province of Missouri. 

To supervise the dissolution, Rudolph Meyer, a German- 
speaking member of the Missouri province, was appointed last 
superior of the Buffalo mission. In December 1906 he came to 
Buffalo, where he assembled the more prominent members of the 
mission to discuss the steps to be taken.1** The Buffalo fathers 
urged that, since the decision to end the mission had been made, 
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it should be implemented as quickly as possible. They approved 
the planned allotment of the houses, but since they could reach 
no unanimity on the distribution of the mission personnel, they 
requested that the general set up the norms to be followed. The 
views of the fathers in Buffalo largely coincided with the opinions 
of the provincial of Germany and his consultors.17 They pro- 
posed that all Germans actually on the mission should remain 
there, and that the scholastics in training in Europe, should, if 
they were American-born or had entered the Society in the 
United States, be sent back to America. A conflict of views de- 
veloped when the German provincial wished to rescind this de- 
cision and to claim for the German province more than a score 
of scholastics.‘*7 But the fathers in Buffalo protested and the gen- 
eral overruled the provincial.1*® 

On September 1, 1907, by decree of the general, the Buffalo 
mission of the province of Germany was formally dissolved,!"® 
after having existed for less than forty years. In the history of 
the American Church these were turbulent years, for this was the 
generation of the “liberal” and “conservative” bishops, of the 
school question, of Cahenslyism. In the days when Archbishop 
Ireland made no secret of his opinion of Germans and of Jesuits, 
one would expect the German Jesuits to have been in the fore- 
front of the battle. But the Jesuit general counseled moderation 
and prudence, and the superior of the mission passed on his in- 
structions.'*° Translation by a German Jesuit of a letter by 
Bishop von Ketteler constituted the sum total of literary contribu- 
tions of the Buffalo mission to the controversies.1*! Indeed, were 
it not for a few reports on the struggles sent to Jesuit headquar- 
ters in Rome, one could not tell from the Jesuit documents that 
a conflict of opinions had ever occurred.'*? 
176 ARSI, Ernest Thill, S.J., to Wernz, February 12, 1907. Thill was 
provincial of the German Province. 

Dae ARSI, Meyer to Wernz, May 13, 15, 1907; Rockliff to Wernz, May 
is ARSI, Meyer to Wernz, June n.d., 1907. 

179 This decree is in the Woodstock Letters, 37 (1908), 39-45. 

180 ARSI, van Rossum to Martin, February 12, 1893. 

181 The translator was Heinzle, who wished to publish other documents 
but was dissuaded. ARSI, Heinzle to Martin, March 23, 1893, Novem- 
ber 23, 1894; van Rossum to Martin, January 3, 1895. 


182 ARSI, Anthony Guggenberger, S.J., to Martin, February 11, March 
17, March 28, 1893. Guggenberger was a well known historian. 
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In their forty years, the German Jesuits served the American 
Church well. Practically all their works still exist and flourish. 
True, their university in Toledo was a casualty of the great de- 
pression. But their college at Prairie du Chien, now Campion 
High School, remains. Their Indian missions and parishes still 
prosper. Canisius College continues to develop, and their Cleve- 
land college has become John Carroll University. The territory 
of the Buffalo mission, now divided among five Jesuit jurisdic- 
tions, is the scene of much greater activity than in the days of the 
Germans. The foundation of the present edifice was laid by the 
German Jesuits of the Buffalo mission; and they laid the founda- 
tion well. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE FIRST MASS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


On Novemser 14, 1655, the first Mass of which there is docu- 
mentary evidence was celebrated in the area that is now New 
York State. While Recollect priests probably and Jesuits cer- 
tainly had visited the region previous to this date, no record re- 
mains of their having offered the Holy Sacrifice. 

In 1654 the Jesuit Simon Le Moyne arrived among the Onon- 
daga Indians. After baptizing and hearing the confessions of 
several natives, he returned to Quebec and urged that a mission 
be established in the principal village or “long house” of the Five 
Nations. Fathers Pierre-Joseph Chaumont and Claude Dablon 
were appointed to the task and on November 5, 1655, arrived at 
what is now called Indian Hill, two miles from the town of Man- 
lius, New York. The Indians received them cordially, placed a 
cabin at their disposal, prepared a feast of bear meat, for which 
they substituted fish since the day was Friday, exchanged such 
gifts as the occasion demanded, and soon started work on a bark 
chapel. 

3efore the chapel was completed the Jesuits celebrated the first 
Mass in the area: “On Sunday, November 14th, they consecrated 
their work by offering the holy sacrifice of the mass at a tem- 
porary altar in the cabin of Teotonharason, an influential woman 
who had visited Quebec and now openly declared herself in favor 
of Christianity.”* Shortly thereafter Father Dablon journeyed to 
Quebec, to return in 1656 with a party of three Jesuit priests, two 
lay brothers, and fifty laymen. This group built a fort and a 
chapel, Ste. Marie de Gannentaha, by the salt spring on Lake 
Onondaga. Two years later, as a result of an Indian uprising, 
they withdrew from the region. 

Many years later German settlers moved into the area, estab- 
lished farms, and preserved the tradition of the Indian village 
and of the first Mass and chapel. Subsequent discovery of Jesuit 
rings and a crucifix of ancient and apparently French origin 
strengthened the tradition, and the place became known as Indian 
Hill. 


* John Gilmary Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, p. 249. 
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In 1913 a division of the Catholic fraternal organization known 
as the Order of the Alhambra, associated with the Knights of 
Columbus, was founded in Syracuse. In pursuit of their primary 
purpose, to preserve, commemorate, and mark historical sites of 
Catholic interest, the order purchased two acres of land on Indian 
Hill and erected a granite monument suitably inscribed in a loca- 
tion determined to be within the boundaries of the old village of 
the Iroquois. The land has since been given to the care of the 
Onondaga County Park Commission which has erected a replica 
of the bark chapel and, along with the Onondaga Historical So- 
ciety, has arranged the occasional removal of a replica altar from 
the French fort to Indian Hill. There, in September, crowds 
gather in annual pilgrimage, under the sponsorship of Navarre 
Caravan, Order of the Alhambra, to commemorate the first Mass 
offered in New York State, three hundred years ago. 


Warp F. SIEGRIST 


ARTHUR F. J. REMY 


IN THE course of the past year the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society lost one of its most devoted and active officers. 
Dr. Arthur F. J. Remy, former president of this society, profes- 
sor emeritus of philology at Columbia University, and one of 
America’s leading Catholic scholars, died on October 24, 1954. 

Dr. Remy was born in Elberfeld, Germany, June 26, 1871, 
and attended the gymnasia in Hamburg and Coesfeld. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1890 from the College of 
the City of New York, where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
his Master of Arts degree in 1897 and his Doctorate of Philoso- 
phy in 1901, both from Columbia University. From 1891 to 1894 
he was instructor in Latin and Greek at City College, a fellow 
in comparative philology at Columbia from 1896 to 1899, instruc- 
tor and finally Villard professor of Gemanic languages and litera- 
ture from 1930 until his retirement as professor emeritus in 1941. 
For a number of years he was visiting lecturer at Fordham Uni- 
versity, at Manhattanville College, and at the Catholic Summer 
School, Cliff Haven. 

Author of The Influence of India and Persia on German Poetry, 
a work which, since its publication in 1901, has been recognized 
as the most reliable and exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
Dr. Remy was also one of the leading contributors to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia and to scholarly journals devoted to comparative 
philology and literature. 

He was one of the oldest members of the United States Catho- 
lic Historical Society, had served several terms as president, and 
at the time of his death was a prominent member of the board of 
directors. He was also a member and former director of the 
Catholic Club and of numerous Catholic organizations associated 
with the study of language, literature, history, and music. All of 
these he stimulated and enriched. Indeed, only a few days before 
his death, while attending meetings of both the Humanities and 
Germanic Clubs, he proved, as always, a discriminating and witty 
contributor to the discussions. 

His many students and colleagues will best remember him as a 
dedicated teacher. His was that rare combination of scholarly 
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achievement and personal charm that could transport minds from 
lecture hall and seminar—as he spun from a prodigious memory 
plots of ancient sagas, legends, and lays, illuminating all with the 
penetrating observations of a master of comparative literature. 
A fine sense of humor, attested still in his talented cartoon illus- 
trations of such diversified subjects as politics, music, history, and 
oriental literature, never failed to enliven meetings of the Art 
Students’ League, of which he was formerly a member, his lec- 
tures, and his conversation. 

Widely traveled, Dr. Remy represented Columbia University 
at the Tercentenary of the University of Amsterdam in 1932 and 
at the 550th Anniversary of the University of Heidelberg in 1936, 
In a private audience with Pope Pius X he received the medal 
of the Alumni of the Churches of Calabria. 

Surviving is his sister, Renata Remy, for many years a pro- 
fessor of English at Hunter College. His wife, the former Ella 
McGratty, died several years ago. 

Requiescat in pace. 
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